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Significant 


This Thing 
Of Being Safe 


Woopsy ALGOooD 


in The Homiletic Review 


It has been my observation that the 
great majority of churches, larger 
churches, want safe men. They want men 
who are safe doctrinally, morally, denomi- 
nationally, organizationally, sermonically. 
They want them to be conservative, regu- 
lar, sound, conventional. I said to my 
young friend, “If you want to stand in 
with the leaders, and get along and get 
up, these things are the sine qua non.” 
And they are; but a great Many young 
men when they start out (and it is provi- 
dential, I suppose) are restive in their at- 
titude toward the organization, and do not 
agreeably take hold along with older 
hands. For that reason they are delayed 
or retarded in their progress. So I advised 
him to be safe, as in my judgment that 
was the kind of preacher most churches 
were looking for. 

Then I got to thinking after he went 
out about this thing of being safe. And I 
thought of Jesus, of the apostles, of all 
the martyrs who have rolled the world 
out of darkness toward the light. I thought 
of that long list in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews. ... And I was sorry I had 
told him to be safe, even if the big 
churches do want their preachers to be 
safe! 


Hegel in 
Italy, Russia 
OscaR JASZI 


in The Nation 


The self-reliance of individual morality, 
of the autonomy of human personality, 
must be crushed in order to introduce the 
power of the state. While Rousseau and 
Kant stood for the independence of the 
individual, for Hegel the individual is 
only an insignificant cell in a vast organ- 
ism, The categorie imperative is replaced 
by the state imperative; the social con- 
tract by the manifestation of the Ab- 
solute. Individual perfection is of no im- 
portance. The state is no longer an in- 
strument in the hands of enlightened in- 
dividuals; the individuals are instruments 
in the hands of the state. A successive 
emancipation of the human race is a shal- 
low dream compared with the divina com- 
media of the World-Spirit. 

Even this hopelessly inadequate survey 
will explain, I hope, the success of the 
Hegelian philosophy at the present time. 
That it has become the state philosophy 
of fascism scarcely needs pointing out... . 

Not so obvious is the influence of Hegel 
on the Marxian system and on its final 
expression in the Soviet state. But Marx 
himself said that he had realized the 
fundamental thought of the Hegelian sys- 
tem, “putting it on its feet rather than 
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on its head”. . . . And when Lenin said 
that, if necessary, two-thirds of mankind 
should be exterminated in order that the 
glorious realm of an emancipated world 
might be realized, he spoke in the spirit 
of the Hegelian philosophy. Furthermore, 
the whole ideology of the Communists, 
ridiculing individual morality and the 
right to freedom of thought and self-ex- 
pression, can be easily supported by many 
quotations from Hegel. 


“T’ Doctor 
On His Rounds” 


Sir WILFRED GRENFELL 
in The Christian Advocate 


Nearly thirty years ago I was stopping 
in a Roman Catholic village, some sixty 
miles south of our largest hospital [in 
Labrador], paying a visit of three or four 
days and holding one of our usual, itin- 
erant winter clinics. On the morning when 
I was leaving, my hostess apologized for 
the absence of her husband, who she said 
had been obliged to leave home early on 
business, and was unable to wait to 
say good-bye to me. It was not 
until I arrived at my next stop- 
ping place that I discovered the na- 
ture of his business. This next village 
on my winter’s round was a Methodist 
one, and I knew that my host there had 
fallen on bad times, so that his cupboard 
was almost as bare as that of our child- 
hood friend, Mother Hubbard. It was with 
considerable surprise, therefore, that at 
my first meal in his cottage I found real 
sugar for my tea and butter for the 
‘loaf’. Then the secret came out. My 
Roman Catholic host had walked fifteen 
miles on snowshoes through the dawn of 
that freezing day, carrying sugar and 
three tins of milk from his own meager 
supply, in order that his Methodist friend 
might not be embarrassed at having 
nothing to offer “t? doctor on his rounds”, 
and that I might have palatable food 
at the end of my day’s work, 
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Breaking Men 
By Breaking Strikes 


L. O. Hartman 
Editor of Zion’s Herald 


In screaming headlines the newspapers 
of New England on Tuesday of last week 
announced, “Lawrence Strike Is Broken”. 
Yes, but just what was “broken”? Was it 
not men who were broken? Cold and 
hungry, hopeless and forsaken, these 
workers, striking against a cut in wages 
already inadequate for proper comfort 
and self-development, finally had to sur- 
render to the will of the mill owners. Self- 
respect was broken; ambition was broken; 
desire for self-improvement was broken; 
the spirit of self-sacrifice for life and 
family was broken. Broken! What a ter- 
rible thing it is to break a fellow man 
even in the interests of profits and div- 
idends! But it is contended that the 
Lawrence mills cannot in these lean years, 
notwithstanding the wage cut, make any 
money for stockholders but have to run 
at a loss. Well, then, it is pertinent to in- 
quire whether in the fat years almost 
fabulous returns were not made for the 
owners of the industry. The Gospel teaches 
‘that we are to bear one another’s bur- 
dens and not to please ourselves. The 
Same gospel sounds a solemn warning 
against breaking men. 


But Not 
To Their Comforts 


MICHAEL O’SHAUGHNESSY 
in The Commonweal 


A redistribution of wealth will probably 
be attempted in the United States by in- 
creasing the income taxes in the higher 
brackets, on the theory that increased 
taxes, direct or indirect, on those that 
have little or nothing will not increase 
revenues and will further curtail the buy- 
ing-power of the masses. Other means 
indicated by the trend of public opinion, 
are, by increasing inheritance taxes, and 
perhaps by abolishing tax-exempt secur- 
ities. The resulting increased national 
revenues are likely to be distributed 
among the masses through old-age pen- 
sions, employment and health insurance, 
prosecution of public works on a grand 
scale, and other forms of state Socialism. 

This is no new situation in the history 
of the world. The social injustice in- 
volved in it has been continuous. The fact 
is that a better distribution of wealth 
exists to-day than at any time heretofore, 
and especially is this the case in the 
United States; but this very fact makes 
a solution of the problem more urgent. 
It also holds out the hope of a more 
orderly adjustment than in previous 
popular mpheayals against social injustice ; 
but the masses, particularly in the United 
States, have tasted some of the sweets of 
comfort and even luxury, the continued 
possession of which is threatened. They 
may be indifferent to their civic rights 
and duties, but not to their comforts and 
pleasures. 
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Choose Ye This Day! 


Between the Armistice Anniversary and Christmas 


“We require a world-religion just because 
we do not require, nor wish, a world state.” 
—wW. BD. Hocxkine, 


RMISTICE SUNDAY and Armistice 
Day have come and gone. Religion 
has had its holy part in our 
memories and our observances, as 
it inevitably has in the supreme moments 
of the spirit. But any day after these 
holidays is more significant than either 
of them. For to what conceptions of a 
present and a future of their country 
have our people returned to devote them- 
selves habitually for the coming year? We 
eannot test these conceptions by the mood 
of holidays, but by the spirit of Americans 
as they go about their business. The chap- 
lain’s prayer is said, the monument un- 
veiled; a squad fires taps; the surge of 
memory is deep and carries tears. But 
what are the customary intentions to 
which the people return? Test them we 
often must and appeal to them, too, 
throughout the quiet year. For the future 
is upon our hands. 

Thirteen years ago the last cannon were 
fired in the most savage war of human 
history. In less than four years, three 
hundred and fifty-five billion dollars of 
treasure had been burned and sunk and 
blown to pieces. Ten million soldiers and 
twenty million non-combatants had been 
shot and drowned and starved to death. 
The glittering kaisers and the shrewd 
prime ministers had split civilization into 
two vast camps of hatred. Hach poured 
out its wealth of life and property for one 
holy purpose—to kill the largest possible 
number of persons in the opposing camp. 
For three_years the Christian nations 
taught the backward races the art of de- 
yoting all the science and the morality of 
twenty centuries to the practice of human 
destruction. For three years each half 
of the world lived for nothing but to fill all 
the land and the sea and the sky with 
death. Governments awarded their highest 
decorations to those who drowned or blew 
to pieces the largest number of the 
“enemy”. 

Meanwhile the politicians and generals 
and bankers and priests of every nation 
told their people to fight on and kill. This 
was “the war to end war”. 


II 


Now thirteen years have passed. And 
the time for a reckoning is here. The 
generation of politicians which plunged 
us into the war is still in power; they still 
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control the cabinets and legislatures of the 
world. To what can the statesmen bid 
their people look forward in this four- 
teenth year of peace? 

They can say that in these thirteen 
years have come the League of Nations and 
the World Court, the International Labor 
Organization, arbitration treaties, the 
Kellogg Pact, and the three naval con- 
ferences held in Washington (1921), in 
Geneva (1927), and in London (19380). 
And there can never be enough of these 
applications of the conference method to 
international friction. It is to the ever- 
lasting shame of our country that we 
have not yet joined the World Court and 
the League of Nations. 

But in spite of these efforts at inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, 
the armaments of the world have not been 
reduced, as many people think, but only 
have been increased and made more 
deadly. Faster battleships are being 
launched and more fiendish poison gases 
invented. The only official interest which 
our government took in the recent asphyx- 
iation of patients in the Cleveland Clinic 
fire was to rush an Army officer to the 
ruins to secure samples of the deadly 
film gases for reproduction against future 
enemies of the United States! This is 
typical of how armies the world over are 
refining and extending the range of their 
weapons. Side by side in the same budget 
we are appropriating for education to give 
life its widest margin, and for war to 
destroy life. If the statesmen have 
learned their lesson and if the last war 
was the war to end war, why are they 
spending five billion dollars every year 
on the armies and navies of the world? 
What is the meaning of thirty million men 
in the regular armies of the world, ready 
and equipped for war? If these are the 
first thirteen years of an unbroken peace, 
what is the meaning of the fifty battleships, 
the 150 cruisers, the 400 submarines, the 
700 destroyers in the navies of the world? 
These vessels are nothing less than 
weapons intended to sink ships and drown 
men. 

Finally, if we in America have learned 
the folly and the blasphemy of war, and if 
we honestly mean to stand by our pledge 
in the Kellogg Pact, why is our Congress 
spending two million dollars every day 
on its armaments? This is.a sum greater 
than the armament bill of any other na- 
tion, and enough annually to establish 
seven universities the size of Harvard. 


The future will only pity us for sinking 
five million dollars in one more useless 
dirigible, the ‘Akron’, which we have 
just launched for naval officers to play 
with until disaster or obsolescence over- 
takes it. But to-day it only proves what 
childish barbarians we are at heart, how 
weak the faith we have in reason and 
righteousness, and how little the World 
War taught us of the futility and the 
menace of armaments. Millions of Amer- 
ican students are drilling on the facts 
of history. But how few of them learn to 
draw any useful conclusions, and see that 
every war has been settled in the end 
around the very table where it should 
have been settled before a single soldier 
died! Millions of American children have 
been studying the Christian religion in 
our churches for a century. How few of 
them have learned that no nation can 
possibly win a war, that the fearful chaos 
of the world to-day is due to the fact that 
when a country goes to war it goes into 
moral bankruptcy ! 
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Now immediately before you as an 
American citizen is the part your coun- 
try will take in the World Disarmament 
Conference meeting in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1932. For once the United States’ 
delegates will be meeting face to face with 
representatives of other nations, instead 
of listening through the keyhole as ‘“un- 
official observers”. Who these American 
delegates will be and what disarmament 
they will demand and promise depend 
upon you and your interest and stand in 
this crisis. 

For “crisis” it is. Those who have 
called this World Disarmament Confer- 
ence know what you ought to know— 
that armaments head nations straight for 
war, and that civilization cannot survive 
another war. Such deadly gases have been 
invented, that there is no protection now 
against airplane raids on cities. Were 
France and England to fight, the annihila- 
tion of Paris would be exchanged for the 
annihilation of London. 

We are approaching a turning point in 
history. Whether armaments are to be re- 
duced, or to be left at their present level 
of danger, or to be increased until war 
sweeps civilization to its ruin, depends 
upon the vision and the voice of those - 
who love peace and who have resolve to 


preserve it utterly. 
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And the vision and the voice of those 
who love peace depend upon the fibre of 
their religion. Immediate as is the forth- 
coming World Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva, there is a decision even nearer 
to the American people. And that decision 
is now, in the sight of God and in the 
light of the life of Jesus Christ, to re- 
nounce all part forever in the blasphemy 
of war. This is the year of our Lord, 1931 
—the Twentieth Century of Christianity. 
And Christian nations are laboring on a 
code to refine the use of poison gas and 
disease germs in war! The time has long 
since come to take religion seriously, and, 
as we believe in God’s love and purpose 
for all men, to have no part or share in 
any future war. The time has come to 
lay hold of a religion which will amount 
to a resolution,-and to be loyal to it 
though all the power of conscription, and 
jingoism, and yellow journalism, and 
censorship, and even the whirlwind of our 
nation’s going to war, be brought against 
us. 

We want no institutionalized World 
State, a new Holy Roman Empire—any 
more than we want America to serve as 
a melting pot; that way lies death. Na- 
tional groups must still mature their na- 
tional life and bring their precious un- 
spoiled gifts of custom and tradition to 
the culture of the earth. But the time has 
come to strike off the false religion of 
nationalism which creates armaments and 
supports their use against other nations. 
We can no longer practically or religiously 
set America apart from the rest of men 
and insist upon our destiny and ambitions 
regardless of our fellows. If in peace- 
time we believe in this isolation, with 
all its abominations of tariffs and armies, 
when there comes a sudden strain in inter- 
national relations and we hear some 
swashbuckler shout: “America must fight 
its way through history!’, we shall find 
ourselves supporting a declaration of war 
against persons whom we do not know and 
with whom we haye no quarrel. We can 
erase war in a generation if we stand out 
against it as individuals and come to 
know the individuals of other nations. But 
this involves our religious attitude toward 
ourselves and other persons. If our God 
be universal, we can take no man’s life 
without blasphemy. Holding this faith, 
we can resist the censorship and regi- 
mentation of war. War is regimentation 
to kill and to be killed; those interested 
in armaments and high explosives and 
army jobs and in foreign oil and copper 
know this and will succeed in perpetuat- 
ing war as long as you and I allow the 
censorship of truth and as long as we can 
be regimented to do, as members of a 
regiment, what only a criminal three or 
four in a thousand would do in eivilized 
life—kill their fellow men, and kill by 
methods that not one in a million crim- 
inals, but only fiends would use. 

The way to a lasting peace is through 
a lasting religion—a conviction that as 
all men are the children of the Eternal 
Croation we can never lift our hands to 
take their lives. We need a religiousness 
deey) enough to stand the strain of the 
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Christian position. Differences will con- 
tinue to arise between nations. We can 
call world conferences and make treaties 
until the end of time. All these are nec- 
essary. But these are only the practical 
applications of a religion which must be 
established before the problem of the 
day arrives. The success of any confer- 
ence, and the honest support of any 
treaty, and the progress toward an un- 
broken peace depend upon the strength 
and vision and sincerity of your estab- 
lished religion and your neighbor’s. This 
is the day for a conception of God which 
can never be narrowed to exclude a fellow 
man. .If yours is an American tribal God, 
he will be the God of your battles against 
the God of Englishmen and Japanese. But 
if you do sincerely love a God of uni- 
versal goodness and purpose for all men, 
and if you do worship Jesus of Nazareth 
as His highest revelation to the world, 
you can never lay this faith aside and go 
to war. The teachings of Jesus and the 
orders of an army officer can share no 
common instrument. 

What is the meaning of a world military 
machine costing five billion dollars in the 
Year of Our Lord 1931? It means that 
religions the world around have yet to be 
made supreme in the hearts of the billion 
inhabitants of the earth. This supremacy 
takes place in individuals one by one— 
in you and me by our decision to serve 
God first, and then men. When it takes 
place, you and I can do nothing less than 
resolve, come what may, to have no part 
or lot in future war—to resist the whole 
blasphemy of war to the uttermost, its 
strangling of truth, its stirring of hatred, 
its waste of wealth, its denial of brother- 
hood, its slaughter of our fellowmen who 
are the promises of God’s purpose for a 
better world. Our churches have dallied 
with this blasphemy long enough. We 
know as much history and we possess as 
much religious ground as brave men need, 
to think this through. Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve—the way of violence 
and death or the way of fellowship and 
life. No man sincerely believes in peace 
who also relies on any armament. His 
trust is finally in the way of violence. 
No man can believe in the fatherhood of 
a universal God, or in the brotherhood of 
men, or in the significance of Jesus’ way 
to all the world, and have any part in 
armaments or the profanity of war. God 
speed our everlasting break with it! 
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This stand will call for courage. For 
the proud and practical governors of this 
world are against us. But the God of 
our widest faith and holiest hope is with 
us. One increasing purpose has righted 
the wrongs of centuries through the lives 
of men like Christ who lived with God. 
The idealism and right-mindedness of the 
plain people of all the world will join 
us in our hope. Let but a few stand out to 
‘all armaments and war the blasphemy 
they are, and many shall be added unto 
them. The confident unselfishness of the 
religious position will alone win this our 
next struggle toward value, Let the pure 
antinomian moment once overtake us in 
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our confusion of thought, and no power 
shall ever bend us to put away its teaching 
and its inspiration. 

Three forces finally triumph over the 
mailed fist of the proud and practical 
governors of this world—faith, hope, and 
love. And the greatest of these is love. 


For Strength 


There is constant originality of religious 
experience. Whenever a man finds for 
himself resources of spiritual strength, re- 
ligion is born anew. He will of course de- 
pend upon the great tradition of religions 
expression but he will shape it to his own 
need. 

I have been greatly interested in the ex- 
perience of a business man in my church, 
who is facing the difficulties of these try- 
ing days and many problems of personal 
life. He felt the need of some statement 
to himself of what religion means. He has 
sought to find out whether there was any- 
thing real that he believed so surely that 
out of it strength and poise might come 
to him by night and by day. 

He has written a psalm for himself, 
not meaning to write a psalm, not think- 
ing of publication, not trying to express 
faith for others. Are not all the truest 
outpourings of faith thus personal rather 
than consciously literary? He used it as 
an exercise of ‘the spirit long before he 
showed it to me in confidence. I assured 
him that the faith of one is the strength 
of many and asked him to let me send 
it to Tuer CuristTiaAn Recaister, for others 
would be helped by knowing that a man 
Was finding resources in the Eternal. He 
agreed with the understanding that his 
name should not appear. 


My Belief 


The Lord is the source of my supply; I 
shall not want. 

He restoreth me in sleep when worry 
would sap my vitality; 

He reneweth my courage when the battle 
goeth against me; 

He openeth my eyes to my hidden possi- 
bilities ; 

He leadeth me into paths of new oppor- 
tunities. 

When my faith in him is strong, I am 
unafraid ; 

Yea, he even enableth me to face failure 
courageously. 

When I am exhausted he giveth me new 
strength ; 

When my way is blocked he openeth up 
new paths; 

When all my plans go awry he giveth me 
a new sense of values. 

Fortunate indeed is the man who hath dis- 
covered his greatest friend. 

Oh, Lord, help me to sustain my faith, 
help me to realize always 

That no harm can come near him who 
putteth his faith in thee. 


THEopoRE G. SOARES. 
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-- A Search for Satisfaction 


A discourse on the four hungers 
SIMEON E. COZAD 


All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. 


NE of the most insistent of the re- 
ligious passions of our day is that 


which places its emphasis upon the 
right to be free. “The wind bloweth where 
it will,—so is every one that is born of 
the spirit.” The pith of the religious ques- 
tion to-day is this: Shall we have a faith 
that is prescribed, to the oracular pro- 
nouncements of which we must submit 
regardless of personal researches, intui- 
tions, and aspirations; or shall we lay our 
rightful claim to judgment and selection, 
setting our minds to the task of search 
and discovery, of acceptance and rejection, 
as the evidence is presented for and 
against? 

Religion, since ancient times, has had, 
as a part of its make-up, this norm of free- 
dom. The whole movement of religion has 
had about it the character of search and 
selection. Religion has been the outgrowth 
of a compelling inner urge among human, 
kind. It has been a part of the unfolding 
and the development of human personality. 
It is, in this respect, a natural advent, a 
part of nature’s unfolding, as truly so as 
the life of man, or the structure and the 
movement of the stars. Religion is not an 
artificial creation that has come about 
through some sort of priestly propaganda. 
This religious movement or that, may have 
been advanced through missionary zeal, 
but in so far as they have taken root, it has 
been because the seed has fallen on fertile 
soil; because there has been a mind of 
religious aptitude to receive it. The reli- 
gious inclination itself is something to 
which the universe has given birth as 
truly as it has given birth to the sense of 
beauty, or the grasp of truth. 


we 


Religion, as one of the innate urgencies 
of the human mind and spirit, has been, 
and is, a search. To my mind, it is best 
described as a search for satisfaction. 
Every person of religious inclination is 
seeking and searching for that which will 
satisfy some need of his being. There is 
the hunger for social satisfaction, to know 
and to be known, to give and to receive, 
to approve and to be approved, among 
fellow men; the hunger for ethical satis- 
faction, to attain in graciousness and 
charm, to enjoy a sense of wholesomeness 
in thought and deed, to feel clean, to 
know both peace and the exultation of a 
clear conscience; the hunger for emotional 
satisfaction, to find an object for the 
abundance of our capacity to love; the 
hunger-for mystical satisfaction, to league 
ourselves with that which is high and 
holy, with that which is worthy of wor- 
ship and adoration; the hunger for in- 
tellectual satisfaction, for a _ religious 
knowledge that harmonizes with, and gives 
grandeur to, the sum total of all our 
knowing. 

These unsatisfied desires and hungers 


grow out of human limitation. They grow 
out of an order of creation that is not 
yet complete. We know only in part. We 
realize only in part. We experience only 
in part. But we have caught a glimpse of 
the more that lies beyond. We are reach- 
ing out toward the whole. Something 
within us foresees, and yearns, and strives, 
for the experiences of an ideal time when 
“that which is perfect shall come”. The 
psalmist was voicing something of such 
religious hunger and such religious hope 
when he said, “I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in thy likeness.” 
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I think the first religious desire was for 
mystical satisfaction. The early religions 
were mystery religions. There came into 
consciousness the thought of a spirit 
world. Men found themselves in an en- 
vironment which they could not fathom. 
Forces were in operation about them 
which they did not understand. They began 
to think in terms of an unseen other or 
others. The active, vigorous mind has 
never been satisfied in the face of mystery. 
Very early, men began, religiously, to 
search for some revealing of the 
terious, for some basis of communication 
with an unseen, either to control the di- 
rection of its power, or to solicit its friend- 
ship and its blessing. Thus came about 
the birth of mysticism and the desire for 
mystical satisfaction. 

A second religious desire, arising at a 
later date, was the desire for social and 
ethical satisfaction. It is with this search 
for social and ethical satisfaction that 
the name of Jesus, more than that of any 
other, is associated. When he said, “If any 
man hunger, if any man thirst”, he was 
appealing to that which he found so deeply 
implanted in himself. He was not satisfied, 
religiously, with what his day had to 
offer. A tribal God did not meet his or 
humanity’s needs. A religion of meticulous 
rule and elaborate form left too much of 
the mind and the spirit untouched. A 
nationalistic faith closed the door upon 
too many of his fellow creatures. He was 
seeking for a religious satisfaction that 
would do justice to the breadth of his 
interest, to the depth of his regard for 
humanity as a whole. He began to pro- 
claim a God who should be thought of in 
terms of social relationship, the father of 
the race, the lover of men; a family spirit 
that should unite all men in the bonds of 
a universal brotherhood; wholesomeness 
in thought and deed as the most potent of 
all social leavens. 

A third religious desire, and the last 
in point of development, has been the de- 
sire for intellectual satisfaction. It is 
this desire that is in the ascendeney at the 
present time. Men are determined to know. 
In so far as it is humanly possible, they 
are determined to know the truth. There 


mys- . 


represented 
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is a mighty surge of intellectual activity 
that is reaching out beyond the old 
borders and pioneering for new territory. 
The intellect has begun its mareh for 
satisfaction. It has taken its position and 
Set up its standard in religion as in every 
other field. It has determined to be heard, 
and even to rule. That which satisfies 
the heart must also satisfy the mind. Or, 
to put it even more boldly, that which does 
not satisfy the mind cannot be sanctioned 
as a satisfaction for the heart. That which 
does not bear the stamp of reality and the 
mark of truth can no longer be accepted 
as a religious satisfaction. 

This newly aroused demand for reality 
and for truth is not so new as might at 
first thought be supposed. Eyery thrust 
of the religious impulse has had back of 
it the desire to come to some sort of grip 
with reality. The search for mystical satis- 
faction was a search for reality. The un- 
seen was deemed to be real else there 
would have been no point to the search. 
The search for social satisfaction has been 
and is a search for reality. Men and 
women and little children are real. Their 
contacts and groupings are real. Their 
virtues and their viees are real. Their 
needs are real. Their possibilities are 
real. Their hopes and their aspirations are 
real. The search for intellectual satisfac- 
tion, with its demand for an honest and 
Sincere facing of the real, is but the key- 
stone of an arch that has been ages in the 
building. 


DS) 


While the desires for the three religious 
satisfactions, the mystical, the social, and 
the intellectual, stand in a certain his- 
torical order and represent three steps 
in the development of the religious life, 
the advancement of one does hot mean 
necessarily the cancellation of -another. 
The fact that one is exalted does not mean 
that its predecessor is to be abandoned. 
In some degree all three have been pres- 
ent throughout the history of religion. 
Each, as it has come into prominence, has 
addition and enrichment 
rather than replacement. Hach has repre- 
sented something basic in the human 
make-up. Each represents a desire that is 
still alive and vital. Real freedom to 
search for religious satisfaction should 
allow the utmost right of way for every 
spiritual hunger. To say that religion is 
primarily a search for mystical satisfae- 
tion is to put a restraint upon its freedom. 
To say that it shall be confined to social 
and ethical satisfaction is to rob it of 
some part of its splendor. To say that its 
sole reason for being is in the search for 
intellectual satisfaction is to surrender a 
large measure of its glory. Religion to 
meet the needs of the whole man must 
be permitted to carry on its search un- 
hampered. There is the will to worship, 
which is mystical; the will to do and the 
will to be, which is social and ethical; 
and the will to know, which is intellectual. 
Only a religious leadership which can meet 
and satisfy these broad demands is worthy 
of the attention of an intelligent age. 
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Letters to 


Unitarian Funds 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 
In all the many years that I have read 


Turk CHRISTIAN REGISTER I have never 
been so shocked and saddened as this 
evening [November 13] when I read about 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry. One naturally thinks of other theo- 
logical schools. And so I want to point out 
to the past, present and future donors of 
the Meadville Theological School that it 
would have been almost impossible for such 
a catastrophe to befall the Meadville School. 
It was one of my yearly duties when I 
was secretary of the board of trustees 
after each annual meeting to send a list 
of the new trustees and the new officers 
to the institution in which the securities 
were kept. They had orders that under no 
condition whatever was the treasurer to 
have access to the funds unless one other 
trustee went with him. It is conceivable 
that a future treasurer of the School 
might misuse the funds, but almost in- 
conceivable that one trustee would consent 
to it. As illustrating this business attitude 
in Meadville, I might add that as the one- 
time treasurer of the local Unitarian 
church, I was once under bonds to the 
amount of eighteen thousand dollars, 
though like the School treasurer, I had to 
have some trustee go with me to the local 
bank where the funds were kept. 

In conclusion I feel that the above state- 
ment may come with better grace from 
one no longer connected with the School 
than from one of its officials. 


WALTER C. GREEN. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


From Rev. Hurley Begun 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In view of what has appeared in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER concerning the Pa- 
cific Unitarian School for the ministry, I 
hope that you will publish this further 
fact on my behalf :— 


Rey. Hurley Begun, formerly of Bed- 
ford, Mass., and now of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., was called last May to the chair 
of practical theology at the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School. Mr. Begun made all plans 
for going to Berkeley early in August, re- 
signing the post of acting minister at 
Colorado Springs. Two days before he 
expected to start for California he learned 
of the unusual situation which had arisen 
there. Later, the trustees stated that they 
were unable to carry out their contract 
with Mr. Begun and he released them 
from all obligations. When the church 
in Q©olorado Springs learned what had 


happened they at once requested Mr.. 


Begun to continue acting as their minis- 
ter. Mr. Begun came to Colorado several 
years ago to recuperate his health. He 
has fully regained it and recently had the 
pleasure of preaching in his old pulpit in 
Bedford. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


the Editor 


It seems to me that it is only fair to 
me that these* facts also should be 
published. 


HurLEY BEGUN. 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Six Points on War 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As a member of the Progressive Youth 
League, a young people’s organization 
affiliated with the Bronx Free Fellowship 
under the leadership of Rev. Leon Rosser 
Land, may I be permitted to answer the 
letter of William K. Robbins which ap- 
peared in your publication of September 
24? Our group was active during the 
summer on behalf of the peace movement, 
holding study courses and conducting open 
air meetings in many parts of the Bronx. 
We feel qualified to discuss the views 
which your correspondent entertains. 

A careful analysis discloses six major 
premises which Mr. Robbins either im- 
plicitly or explicitly lays down in his 
article. They are: (1)That a fight be- 
tween two individuals is a war (small 
war); and since, as everyone admits, you 
cannot abolish this small war, universally, 
he jumps to the conclusion that, (2) there 
will always be war (big and small); (8) 
that armies and navies. are police forces; 
(4) that pacifists are rash in refusing to 
fight in any war; (5) that militarism is 
not a cause for war, but on the other 
hand militarism and military training 
make for peace; and, (6) rebellions are 
necessarily wars. 

(1) It is an unwritten rule in scientific 
and ‘historical procedure that whenever 
one receives description of a phenomenon 
on authority, one should always, if pos- 
sible, examine the phenomenon himself, 
or at least, if this is impossible, seek 
other sources of evidence. This maxim is 
valid whether the authoritative knowl- 
edge be derived from Aristotle, the 
Bible, the Pope or even the dictionary. 
War in its essence does include numbers, 
Mr. Robbins to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. If wars do not include numbers, why 
do we need conscription? If wars do not 
include numbers, why do not rulers settle 
their disputes personally instead of call- 
ing upon their constituencies for support? 

(2) We may grant Mr. Robbins’ point 
that the so-called “little war’? leads to a 
“big war’ but he goes on to show that 
little wars of this kind oceur very fre- 
quently and yet do not eventuate into 
large conflicts. May we ask why? Is it 
not a fact that publie welfare and intel- 
ligence intervene to prevent murders from 
maturing into wars; that peaceful settle- 
ment is effected by courts representing 
the general good of the community? Is 
this not proof that potential wars can 
be nipped in the bud if certain intelligent 
measures are taken? Lurking behind Mr. 
Robbins’ arguments, here, it is to be 
noticed, is the proposition that there will 
always be war because men are born bad 
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(i.e., unjust, impatient, lusting for power, - 


ete.) and that we cannot change human 
nature. But this Mr. Robbins himself re- 
futes when he says that military men are 
trained and are reasonable and peaceful, 
which implies that goodness as well as 
badness is characteristic of men and that 
training influences us to a large degree. 
An important point, indeed! 

(8) Police protection is called upon 
when a dispute between two parties arises 
or when a law is broken, the police being 
a third neutral party, under the super- 
vision of a judiciary, which in turn repre- 
sents the common good. Both the criminal 
and the policeman are subject to a common 
authority, i.e., the court (public will). 
Mr. Robbins talks about organization 
among militarists. Has it ever occurred to 
him that armies and navies of present 
sovereign states actually sponsor inter- 
national anarchy? They represent no 
common authority such as a World Court. 
Again, do police forces fight against one 
another? Does the police force of his home 
city, Manchester, N.H., fight out an issue 
with the police force of Boston? Armies 
and navies do! Lastly, armies and navies 
kill innocent as well as guilty. Rarely do 
police forces. 

(4) Are pacifists insane and rash when 
‘they object to supporting the most futile, 
most barbarous and most destructive 
method of settling disputes—a method 
which has been tried and always failed— 
a method which will lead to virtual race 
suicide? We maintain that we do know the 
circumstances in store for us when and if 
another war breaks out. To-day we can 
read and think. In time of war hysteria 
this is impossible. Hence, are we not ra- 
tional rather than rash? 

(5) Although it is admitted by Mr. Rob- 
bins that military training is a preparation 


for war, he maintains that the desire to. 


fight is not prevalent among military men. 
Can Mr. Robbins deny that armies and 
navies instill fear and hatred into the 
hearts of the peoples of other nations as 
was so well shown in the race of arma- 
ment building that preceded the late war? 
Can he maintain that a bellicose speech 
such as General Smedley I. Butler’s in 
September was a “consistent, reasonable, 
happy and peaceful’ speech? 
speech of General Harbord who maintained 
that war is a virtue, even above religion? 
We may divide the soldiery into two 
groups, those who obey and those who 
command. This latter class exerts a tre- 
mendous influence in bringing on wars. To 
quote Sidney B. Fay, the best living au- 
thority on the Great War: “The existence 
of a powerful class of military and naval 
officers headed by a general staff, who 
tend to dominate, especially in times of 
political crises, over the civilian author- 
ities”, is one of the conceptions of mili- 
tarism as an underlying cause for the 
war. (“Origins of the World War”, V.1, 
pp. 88-9.) 

(6) I find the map and article referred 
to by Mr. Robbins, in The New 
Times of May 10, 1931. Mr. Robbins is 
misrepresenting the facts. Underneath the 
map is this statement: “Over three-fourths 
of the commercially important population 
of the world has been in a state of 
social and political upheaval at some 
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time during the past three years.” Under- 
neath this caption were included such 
“wars” as the political unrest in Austria, 
Russia, Italy, Egypt, and Uraguay; also 
the bloodless overthrow of the unpopular 
Spanish monarck and the Gandhi non-vio- 
lent movement in India. Rebellions are 
not necessarily wars. 

We agree that sanity demands that we 
have preparedness, but of what kind? To- 
day the militarist cannot guarantee us 
preparedness when he has 80 per cent. of 
the national budget at his disposal (over 
$700,000,000 for the next year). Our chal- 
lenge is this: You have tried military 
preparedness so often and it has always 
failed. Why not try a method that has 
never failed when applied and a method 
for which we do not seem to be ready to 
spend eight, not to talk of eighty per cent. 
of our budget to carry it out. If we gave 
the militarist 100 per cent. of the budget, 
he still could not guarantee us against 
future war. The challenge was put to him 
and his response was silence! (Walter 
Ayles in the British Parliament.) 

Last, but not least, how can Mr. Robbins 
reconcile preparation for war with the 
universal teachings of Jesus? In a speech 
some months ago, General John F’, O’Ryan 
said he was ready to support his govern- 
ment in case of another war, but he added, 
“T will not bring Jesus in with me.” 

Harry Bear. 

New York, N.Y. 


For Renato Puglisi 
To the Editor of THw CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Gifts received for Renato Puglisi’s care 
since the last appeal in THe Re&cIsTER, 
amount to $105.00, divided as follows: 
three gifts of $25.00 each; one of $10.00, 
and four of 5.00 each. These contributions 


are sufficient to pay for a month’s care in - 


the sanitarium. We need $400.00 more. 
We are happy to report that the young 
man is improving steadily. To make this 
improvement lasting, however, and _ to 
make it possible for him to live without 
the fear of relapse, he will have to stay 
in the sanitarium for several months 
longer. Friends who provide for these 
months will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that their gifts go to help our patient 
to fight not a losing but a winning battle. 
Renato Puglisi came to the United 
States about a year ago, to prepare. at 
Meadville to carry on his father’s work 
for Liberal Religion in Italy. Many Ameri- 
can Unitarians have personal knowledge 
of this work, and have met Professor and 
Mrs. Puglisi who carry it on. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to Dr. Snow, 5701 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Sypney B. Syow, 
Lovis C. CoRNISH, 
Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


From a New Subscriber 

To the Editor of Tur CaRIsTIAN RNGISTER ~~ 

I am pleased to accept Tre REGISTER’sS 
introductory offer, and please find my 
check to cover. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is a truly great 
religious journal, and is rendering an in- 
ealculable service of helpfulness. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


I hope that you may greatly increase 
your subscription list. With sincere best 
wisltes, I am, 

Grorer BH. FRANCcIs, 

TorRD Havrtn, INp. 

Pastor Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Friends of Russia 


To the Wditor of THm CHRISTIAN. RuGISTER :-— 

There seems to be a special effort just 
now, through the press and otherwise, to 
stir up ill-will against Russia. Many of 
us regret this, and would like to do some- 
thing on the other side. One thing that 
we can do is to join the “Friends of the 
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Membership does not imply approval of 
all the Soviet policies. The society aims to 
promote mutual understanding and good 
will between the Russian people and the 
people of other countries; to advocate full 
recognition of Russia by the United States ; 
and to oppose all attempts to involve us 
in war with Russia, either through eco- 
nomic boycott or through military inter- 
vention. Anyone in sympathy with these 
objects can become a member by sending 
a dollar to the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 Hast 11th St., New York City; or the 
membership fee may be paid in quarterly 
installments of 25 cents. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Soviet Union’’. 


For 


We 
For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


We 


Boston, Mass. 


A Thanksgiving Litany 


the fair world in which we live; for the crescent splendor 
of each new morning; for the radiance of high noon; for 
the growing shadows of evening; for the mystic meaning 
of the night; 


praise and thank the Source of Nature's beauty. 


comrades on the way; for the sense of a friend’s presence; 
for the words of love and cheer that remove distrust and 
doubt; for the power to help one another; for the shared 
life which can never be exhausted; 


give thanks and rededicate our lives in human fellowship. 


home and kinsfolk; for the aged ones whose faces reveal 
the peace of understanding hearts; for those in the prime 
and pride of life whose labor enriches each new day; for 
the little children whose innocence and laughter keep the 
world young; for those whose weakness and pain are borne 
with cheerfulness and courage, so that our compassion for 
them is transmuted into joy; 


enshrine with our love the holiness of family life. 


the joy of thinking; for the serenity of books; for the mes- 
sages of the prophets and the songs of the poets and the 
wisdom of the interpreters; for discoveries of continents 
of truth whose margins we may see; for the rapture of 
unfettered minds; 


hallow the blessed memory of all seekers of the light. 


the majesty of the moral order; for the faith that the right 
shall triumph; for the courage that is given to us when 
we ally ourselves to the truth in any form; for the growth 
of righteousness; for the privilege of being co-workers in 
all good causes; 


stand in awe and adoration before the inmost realities of 


being, and their fulfilling. 


the revelation of our resources in the day of our im- 
poverishment; for the spirit which will not surrender, as 
we go forth to the mastery of circumstance and the service 
of our fellows; for the leadership of the prophets and saints 
of all ages who loved mercy and justice, especially in 
behalf of the poor and needy; for our communion in the 
congregation, and the Spirit which leads us to this high 
hour of gratitude and dedication; 


give thanks and shall give thanks with all those who have 
labored and are victorious, forevermore. 


[The basis of this litany was written by Ozora S. Davis; the 
foregoing is an adaptation in several parts with additions.] 


“Tet everything be done with a view to building.” 
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A Negative Thanksgiving 


IVE THANKS? Shall we, after all that we 

have done the past two years, go through 

the usual show of the distinctive American 
festival? If we do, let us have some sense of fitness, 
else we shall make the angels weep. The idea of 
this Thanksgiving business from the beginning has 
been to praise God for the blessings we have re- 
ceived, and all that. But with any possible concept 
of deity, does it strike one that the Almighty is 
looking for or will be pleased with such incon- 
gruous words in 1931? 

We should say not; that is, not for the first 
thing we do. It is no time to celebrate how well 
we have been favored; for we have neither enjoyed 
nor deserved any high bestowals. Our business, our 
education, our religion, have all failed us. We are 
a miserable people any way we look at ourselves. 
Our ways are ways of folly, and all our paths are 
disorder and want. 

But in heaven’s name let us keep from the scorn 
of the cynic, even when the scorn turns righteously 
against our own characters. Man-fashion, let us 
take our medicine. We cannot say we are thankful 
it is not worse with us, because we do not see how 
it could be much worse, unless we add to all the 
rest the loss of our spirit and acknowledge we are 
whipped. 

Get on our feet! Stand up like honest sinners, 
and say it will not happen again! That is the start- 
ing-point of thanksgiving. Penitence comes first. 
In hunger and heartbreak, let us change our ways 
and be converted. To what? To a sense of our 
humanity toward our fellow men. To real values 
in living. To a decent economic order instead of 


this ravening one. To peace as the norm of the 
nations. To education of all the people in the ele- 
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mentals of character. To a world sense that all 
peoples are one. To the moral and spiritual im- 
ponderables (and not to things) as the only reali- 
ties worth keeping. 

With all these deep in our lives, there will be no 


-repetition of folly, and none of the just recom- 


pense from which we are now suffering; suffering 
well, if it does us good. That we have even this 
much sense is enough to justify us in celebrating 
the most genuine thanksgiving in our lives. 


For Tom Mooney 


NE WHO SEES STRAIGHT can contain 
C) oneself about Tom Mooney. The case seems 

clear. It was presented again to Governor 
Rolph of California yesterday. Fifteen years, now, 
Mooney has existed in San Quentin prison on a life- 
sentence for a crime which he and a host of people 
outside believe he never committed. The facts are 
known by all Americans. Mooney was convicted of 
throwing a bomb which cost ten lives during a 
preparedness parade in San Francisco in 1916. 

The justice of the trial is widely disbelieved ; and 
fifteen years have passed and the man still lan- 
guishes, yet not without fighting for freedom. Our 
principal reason for faith in Mooney is just this 
fact that he has not let a day pass without the 
spirited assertion that he is innocent. Guilt does 
not behave like that. All the evidence put together 
turns the scales heavily on the side of his guilt- 
lessness. It is one of the strangest cases in criminal 
law history; and a tide of sentiment seems to be 
turning irresistibly toward this man who, we hope, 
will be released on full pardon. 

Mayor James J. Walker, of New York, traveled 
across the continent and joined Frank P. Walsh, 
senior counsel for Mooney, in appearing before the 
Governor. Mayor Walker here assumes a role that 
fits his nature. He is by long conviction a friend 
of the oppressed. That covers a multitude of sins; 
according to the familiar theory of Jesus such a 
man goes in to heaven before many who are right- 
eous. We believe it is the highest of virtues and 
holiest of graces to befriend one’s fellow man in 
trial. Jesus was right. The hard of heart are not 
of his. By to-day, the Governor, who is not a polit- 
ical Pharisee but a human being, will have made 
up his mind. He has the power to release Mooney. 


Signs of War 


S THESE WORDS are written, Saturday, 
November 21, the signs of war are in the 


sky. Manchuria is ominous. Without assay- 
ing the situation as to right and wrong, we pray 
that all people will seek peace by the best means 
proposed in the Council of the Les igue of Nations 
now assembled in Paris for the grave considera- 
tion of how to keep the world from catastrophe. 
We must not perish; but perish we will unless the 
power of peace prevails over the world, and in par- 
ticular unless the friendly spirit of the nations 
persuades the two countries at strife that their 
conduct will determine the fate of the whole race. 
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To-day in Kentucky 


ONDITIONS in the Kentucky coal fields have 
been described by cool-tempered men as 
worse than anything one will find in Russia. 

They refer to both the physical suffering of-the 
miners’ families and the bitter relations between 
operators and operatives. Our own Fellowship is 
sending a committee to investigate. Meanwhile, we 

read with satisfaction the following in The Oon- 
gregationalist from Almon O. Stevens, moderator 
of the Kentucky Congregational Conference: 

Christian people and churches, if they are to be helpful in 
these difficulties, must rise above partisanship. To approach 
a grave industrial disturbance with the assumption that one 
party is wholly in the wrong and is to be condemned without 
a hearing, is to disqualify one’s self either to judge or to help. 
TI have many warm friends in both camps—operators and 
miners. Both are in a difficult situation. Bankruptcy stares 
one in the face; starvation, the other. I do not greatly blame 
hungry men for rioting; though I perceive that peace officers 
must suppress the riot. Patience, forbearance, and a Christian 
spirit will alone discover a way out. 


Another visitor, a member of the Friends’ Com- 
mittee giving relief, writes in The Friend: 

In the first family visited there were four children of school 
age. I have seen a good many Russian besprizorny [waifs], but 
I can’t remember seeing a choicer collection of rags than 
those that this American family had on. In the course of half 
an hour we found ten children who were unable to attend 
school for lack of clothing. Is this really “North America’’? 


Senator Smoot Understands 


HAT PERSONIFICATION of American 

high-tariff political economy, Senator Reed 

Smoot, who is chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, went over to the White House on 
Wednesday of last week to tell the President that 
one way to increase the country’s revenue, now in 
a deplorable state, was to make the maximum sur- 
tax forty per cent. on incomes of $100,000, a rate 
double that now in effect. The country needs an 
additional $1,200,000,000 which must be raised by 
taxation, said the Senator. We do not hear much 
these days from Secretary Mellon, but it is charac- 
teristic of a shrewd man to keep silent in a difficult 
time and make his action count. 

When Mr. Mellon and his like-minded friend, 
Senator Smoot, propose openly such an astonishing 
increase in taxation on large incomes, it means 
that a new day has dawned. We venture the 
prophecy that the era of excessive riches for any 
individual is passing away, for a new determina- 
tion is abroad in this country, at last, as it is in the 
other countries of the world, that the people as a 
whole must be made secure in the necessaries of 
life before others can revel in superfluities and 
luxuries. : 

Once that kind of comment would have been re- 
proached, and abuse would have been the portion 
of those bespeaking such social justice. All that 
is changed. We are in a dying economic world. A 
new one will be bovn though not without travail. 
We are having it now. Men like Smoot and Mellon 
know it; they know it even better than President 
Hoover does. 
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Of False Rumors 


O SPREAD FALSE RUMORS about the cir- 

culation of a paper is on a par with spreading 

false rumors about a bank. Such reports are 
in either case almost invariably unfavorable, and 
what can be done about them? Only publishers and 
bankers know, and all they can do is little. The 
facts come out and that helps. It becomes a trying 
circumstance to overtake the hurtful reports. We 
are quick to turn to our readers and inform them 
that recently someone started the untruth that the 
circulation of THE REGISTER was just about one- 
third of the actual figures which are open at all 
times to anyone who cares to know them. We are 
distressed to say that whoever the first person in 
the procession of false witnesses was, he did not 
avail himself of his opportunity to get things 
straight. 

Our circulation has been for several years and 
now is about 6,000. It varies up and down with 
the periods of renewal of subscriptions, and it de- 
pends upon the solicitation for subscribers. 

In these close financial times, every economy has 
to be practiced, and the business*man will know 
that you can only get subscriptions by going after 
them. The more you spend, the more-you get in 
return. We are on a basis of retrenchment to-day, 
and the result is that instead of being somewhat 
over the 6,000 mark, we are about two hundred 
under it. That means a little more than three per 
cent., which is most favorable compared with 
figures we know elsewhere in the religious press 
field. Many papers have been hard hit. They are 
all suffering, precisely as all the churches are suf- 
fering. Budgets in churches of all faiths have been 
cut on an average, it is estimated, twenty- ‘five per 
cent. throughout the country. 

We refer” our readers and friends, who want to 
see their paper prosper, not first to our own state- 
ment but to the report of the committee of the. 
American Unitarian Association, Gustave Breaux, 
chairman, and George G. Davis, secretary, which 
made an exhaustive and impartial study of many 
religious papers. All the facts and figyres of THE 
REGISTER were placed at their disposal. 

They reported on February 10, 1931, to the 
Board of Directors of the Association, that the 
paid subscription list of THE REGISTER was 6,150, 
which yielded an income of slightly over $18,000. 
They also reported that compared with other 
church papers, on a basis of constituency, the cir- 
culation of Tur RuecisTur was “very large indeed” 

Of course, any church paper will reflect in its 
circulation the general tone and strength of the 
body which it represents. If the churches are de- 
clining, the general affairs halting, how can the 
paper be flourishing? But we are orateful to report 
openly and precisely the foregoing ; and we shall be 
pleased at any time to answer any inquiries. We 
only ask, in fairness to truth and in loyalty to our 
movement, that everybody be.slow to speak a 
word that hurts, especially when that word is false. 
Unitarians belong to a tradition of honor, good- 
will, and high intelligence. 
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OU Re BOvGiRS ELE Iss 
A Bored Chancellor 


The second volume of Prince Von Biilow’s Memoirs, just off the press, 
contains one yivid picture of the privations which attendants upon royalty 
are often forced to undergo in the performance of their duties. The Prince, 
as Chancellor of the German Reich, had, frequently, to be in attendance 
upon the Emperor. Wilhelm loved yachting. At Kiel, he often required 
the presence of his chief official upon shipboard. “Yachting”, writes Von. 
Bilow, “did not interest me, and on the Meteor it was the sole topic of 
conversation. After several days, I would attempt to take refuge in one 
of the two little cabins reserved for guests. Nothing to read on board 
but English novels, which I would devour from beginning to end. I can 


still remember Peter Simple, with gratitude; . 


. . there was Japhet in 


Search of His Father, and David Copperfield, and many more.” A.R. H. 


A Throwback 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Tun SIGNIFICANCH OF KARL BARTH, By John 
McConnachie. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.00. 

Tap WORD AND THE WORLD. By Hmil Brunner. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The suddenness with which the Bar- 
thian Movement has come into prominence 
in Europe is one of the most astonishing 
events in the religious life of our time. 
More than one-half of the theological stu- 
dents in Germany, it is said, are Barth’s 
disciples. The literature is already con- 
siderable, and is growing. Mr. McCon- 
nachie has rendered a service, to those in- 
terested, in his luminous treatment of the 
theme. He writes with sympathy, as he 
was a pupil of Barth, and is his personal 
friend. The little book by Mr. Brunner 
who is, next to Barth, the leading figure 
in the movement, is composed of five lec- 
tures given at the universities of London, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. The whole move- 
ment strikes the characteristically modern 
thinker as reactionary. It is Protestantism 
standing in the trenches of the religious 
warfare of the Reformation. The religion 
preached is one of authority. The central 
doctrine is that of God’s sovereignty and 
the expression of his will in the Bible. 
As one reads these pages he feels that for 
the author Wellhausen and Kuenen and 
Schweitzer might as well have never lived. 
Instead of regarding the Bible as the 
partial and fragmentary record of the 
moral and religious evolution of a gifted 
people through more than a_ thousand 
years, it is regarded rather as something 
supernatural in its origin. We are carried 
back into the world of Calvin and Luther. 
The author makes war against modern lib- 
eral theology. As Mr. McConnachie says, 
the Barthian Movement arose as a protest 
against all modernist theology which had 
become dominated by the ideas of Eyolu- 
tion and Idealism. 

Barth admits that his spiritual ancestry 
runs back through Kierkegaard to Luther 
and Calvin, and so to Paul and Jeremiah; 
but, he adds, “it does not include Schleier- 
macher”’. The influence of the latter he 
regards as pernicious, as something more 
hostile to true Protestantism than Roman 


Catholicism itself. Barth’s Calvinism is 
of the purest type. It rejects all attempts 
to find a way to God, attempts which, he 
says, must ever fail. Religious inquiry has 
something rebellious about it and is there- 
fore evil. On the other hand, revelation is 
to be accepted without question. Barth is an 
extremely severe critic of civilization. Be- 
lieving as he does in the total depravity of 
man, he expects no good to come of human 
aspiration and effort. Human thought and 
initiative are reduced to a minimum. He 
finds in experience no basis for faith. Man 
and all his works are futile and eyil. As 
Brunner remarks, the ongoing of human 
experience does not reveal God. There is 
nothing of Wordsworth’s view of nature 
in the Barthian literature. 

Christianity is regarded not as one of 
the religions of the world, not even as 
perhaps the greatest, but as something 
qualitatively different from all other reli- 
gions. Other religions express man’s effort 
to find God; the Christian religion is the 
result of God’s finding man and express- 
ing his will through the Bible and through 
Christ. The Christian revelation is there- 
fore unique. It is not only not kin to any- 
thing in other religions, but is their exact 
opposite. 

That such a movement should arise, and 
be so popular, in Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Denmark, will to many seem 
strange. They may be tempted to regard 
such a review as this as unfair; but a 
perusal of the literature now pouring 
forth in a steady stream will convince the 
reader that the brief report here given 
does no injustice. For those who regard 
the Bible as the word of God literally, 
who think of Jesus as unique and of Chris- 
tianity as a revelation unlike anything 
else in our human world, the Barthian 
Movement may make an appeal; but lib- 
eral thinkers will rather view the moye- 
ment with astonishment. They will see in 
it something reactionary, something whose 
fundamental positions were left behind 
three centuries ago. 


Strange War Story 


Tue Cross or Cary. By Walter Owen. Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


A strange and moying book, at once 
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cruelly realistic and hauntingly symbolic. 
General Sir Ian Hamilton in his preface 
speaks fittingly of the author’s kinship 
with Blake, De Quincey and the Coleridge 
of “The Ancient Mariner’ and “Kubla 
Khan”. Walter Owen is, we are told, a 
man of business in the Argentine who 
because of a physical affliction was un- 
able to take part in the Great War. But 
his sensitiveness was acute, and the use 
of opium as a sedative induced a profound 
preoccupation with the moral and spiritual 
issues of the conflict, together with a clear 
and complete sensation of being in two 
places at once. The Cross of Carl is a 
record of the exultations and horrible suf- 
ferings of his secondary self,—a soldier in 
the trenches, waiting for, and taking part 
in, a dawn attack, in which he is cruelly 
wounded. The subsequent events recorded 
are a nightmare, shot through with strange 
gleams of beauty and spiritual insight. 
The book will be meaningless to the lit- 
eral-minded ; to those who are not strong- 
minded it will be prostrating; to the few 
concerned with psychic experience it will 
be of deep interest; and to the fewer who 
see “not with, but through, the eyes” it 
should prove a rare and revealing docu- 
ment. It is, indeed, “the strangest of war 
stories”. H. H. 


The Ingersoll Lecture 


IMMORTALITY AND THD PRESENT Moop. By 
Julius Seelye Bixler. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $1.00. 

Comprehensively and searchingly Pro- 
fessor Bixler considers the age-old prob- 
lem of human survival after death. His 
approach to the question is altogether 
timely. As the title of his lecture intimates, 
his primary concern is with the viewpoint 
of the modern thinker. The problem itself 
has not changed. Still, as in the past, man 
asks himself what lies behind the veil that 
hangs across the future? But man himself 
has changed. Nowadays, his mood con- 
cerning immortal life is one of polite in- 
credulity. Manifestly, the ancient sources 
of authority no longer hold. Belief in ever- 
lasting life based on the Scriptures, the 
physical resurrection of Jesus, ecclesias- 
tical pronunciamentos, fails to convince. 
“Neither Greek nor Palestinian ideas will 
fit our case to-day.’’ Even the eternal 
protest of the heart against extinction, 
by itself, is not enough. 

What then remains? Although science, 
particularly astronomy and biology, to- 
gether with what the psychologists tell us, 
emphasize the insignificance of man and 
the tragic elements in existence, these 
are more than offset by the new view of 
time, which lays stress upon “a world of 
timeless things rather than eternity’. 
There are permanent values in the spir- 
itual life of man while he yet remains 
upon the earth. These as manifested by 
art, truth and the perpetual demands of 
righteousness, “lift us as far above the 
biological level”. Living a life of truth, 
beauty and goodness, we are immune from 
time and change. We realize, in mortal 
life, “that by which mortality is itself 
transcended”. Thus, by raising ourselves 
above temporal limitations, we lay hold 
of eternity here and now. 
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Professor Bixler argues his thesis 
clearly and constructively re-enforcing his 
argument with an abundance of apt quota- 


tions. This, the latest of the Ingersoll 


Lectures, annually given at Harvard, is 
one of the best of the series. A.R. H. 


Firm Foundations 


Gop AND OvRSELVHnS. By Edwin Lewis. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


In the method of this book, two proposi- 
tions seem fundamental and responsible 
for its results: first that a religion which 
is not completely certain is in process of 
disintegration; and second that complete 
certainty does not require complete proof. 
The argument is that religion and the- 
ology are and must be certain. To reach 
the certainty something is invoked that 
looks like Thomas Aquinas’s separation of 
reason and faith into watertight compart- 
ments. “God a mere working hypothesis? 
For philosophy—yes. For religious faith— 
no. God a complete certainty? For philos- 
ophy—no. For religious faith—yes.” 

Whoever, in distinguishing religion from 
philosophy, is content to affirm the un- 
doubted reality of certain religious ex- 
periences as experiences—experiences of 
conversion, new birth, inspiration, moral 
victory and failure, is surely on solid 
ground. But that philosophy is not to play 
any part in the effort to interpret these 
experiences seems impossible. When Mr. 
Lewis says that the only God “who can 
be made finally intelligible is a God who 
is absolute sovereign’, he seems to be 
challenging philosophy in its own field 
(something Aquinas did not do). Philos- 
ophers will be slow to accept the view 
that the validities of experience can, with- 
out hesitation, be translated into a com- 
plete theological structure. And religion 
with less certainty than is here demanded 
will probably continue to live on.: 8.58. R. 


Find a New Faith 


MEETING THE CHALLENGER OF MODERN DovusBrT. 
By James Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 


Dr. Gilkey, popular minister of the 
South Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., has done signal service to 
liberal religion. This volume bears elo- 
quent testimony to his broad sympathies 
and the sane fearlessness of his thought. 
Accepting both the conclusions and atti- 
tudes of modern science, he goes on to 
show the things about the universe that 
ean rationally be believed. Obviously, the 
separate chapters that make up the book 
are the result of contacts with sceptical 
young people and their searching ques- 
tions, and the forcefulness and vigor of 
Dr. Gilkey’s statement of the demon- 
strable truths is amply witnessed to by the 
fact that young people in our Eastern 
colleges and universities “hear him gladly”. 
While the whole atmosphere of the book 
is theistic, it is a theism progressive and 
modernized,—as unlike the theism of 
yesteryear as the locomotive of to-day is 
unlike the steam engine of Stephenson. 
The chapters on “The Source of Author- 
ity in Modern Religion”, “The Religious 
Revolution of To-day”, “The New Chris- 
tian Epic’, and “Is God Interested in In- 
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dividuals?”, may well make our pious 
forefathers turn in their graves. Far less 
than one hundred years ago Dr. Gilkey 
would have suffered ostracism and abuse 
as an atheist had he preached half the 
beliefs formulated in these pages. 

Here is a splendid volume to put in the 
hands of those who, to use the author’s 
words, “realize that they cannot cling to 
the ancient formulation of Christian ideas 
and ideals, and who recognize that they 
must presently find a new faith or aban- 
don religion completely’. Because such 
people are to-day a very numerous com- 
pany, the book, which is so spirited and 
honest an answer to the challenge of 
modern doubt, should meet with far- 
reaching success. H. H. 


A Lectionary 

Hvery MAn’s BIBLE. An Anthology chosen 
with an Introduction by W. R. Inge, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00. 

Dean Inge’s selection of Bible passages 
arranged under vital topics for devotional 
reading. There is a general introduction 
which is a miracle of clarity and con- 
densation. Each section has a brief intro- 
ductory paragraph. George Herbert is re- 
sponsible for the phrase on the jacket 
which the publishers have chosen to de- 
scribe the book. It is, they say, informing 
and inflaming. Dean Inge seldom writes 
anything that is not; and when we add 
to his introductions this choice selection 
from the literature of power that is in our 
Bible, the result is something lovely and 
alive. Hs B: 


Religion in Russia 

RUSSIA IN THE GRIP OF BOLSHEVISM. By 
John Johnson. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50. : 

This book sheds fresh light on the re- 
ligious problem in Russia. The author, a 
native of Russia, and the Secretary of 
the All-Russian Evangelical Christian 
Union in the United States, was invited to 
return to his native land and get in touch 
with the Evangelical Christian congrega- 
tions. He visited many of their churches 
and attended, also, meetings of atheists. 
He regards the anti-religious campaign as 
a failure. On the other hand, the Evangel- 
ical Christians, despite governmental tyr- 
anny, have made extraordinary growth, 
from 600,000 in 1917 to 7,500,000 in 1930. 
The author believes that both the family 
and religion are unassailable by Bolshe- 
vism. F, J. G. 


Albion 

ENGLAND THD UNKNOWN Isutn. By Paul 
Cohen Portheim. New York; BH. P. Dutton and 
Co. 

A brilliant and revealing study of the 
English people by an Austrian who was 
interned in England during the war as an 
enemy alien. Wnglishmen could not wish 
a fairer and more discriminating ap- 
praisal. There are charming descriptions 
of English scenery and witty analyses of 
contradictions in character. The book is 
a fine tribute to the greatness of the Eng- 
lish race. The author is optimistic regard- 
ing the future of the country. ¥F. J. G. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


To HAvmn AND TO Hop. By Mary Johnston. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


THE CHILDREN’S BriBiy. Selections from the 
Old and New Testaments. Translated and ar- 
ranged by Henry A. Sherman and Charles 
Foster Kent. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


Tuy Littinn SHmPHERD or Kinepom Conn. 
By John Fox, Jr. With Pictures by N. C. 
Wyeth. Bowed. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50. 


Three really superb editions of old 
favorites, finely printed and bound, with 
genuinely artistic illustrations in color. 


THp PRESHNT-DAy SUMMONS TO THE WoRLD 
MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY. By John R. Mott. 
Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


A statement of the ideals of the mis- 
sionary movement, and of the challenge 
and opportunity that the present world 
situation presents. It is for edification 
rather than for information. An appendix 
gives the statement of the Christian mes- 
Sage adopted at the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, a 
remarkable document that repays careful 
study. T.. Es B: 


CuRist’s SHINING Way. By Oswald W. S. 
McCall. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


A study of the.private mind of Jesus 
as revealed in his utterances. In the mind 
of Jesus, the author finds vision, duty, a 
passion for humanity, God, serenity, and 
exultance. The book lacks originality and, 
although well conceived, is not likely te 
stir the heart and mind of the discriminat- 
ing reader. ByRASs 


Ich In Heypr. By A. M. MacCrindle. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $2.00. 

A fascinating collection of stories about 
a little group of people living in Heliopolis, 


a suburb of Cairo. Intimate glimpses of — 


present-day Hgyptian life. H. M. P. 

THE GROWING TREHS. By Ruth Manning- 
Sanders. New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50, 

Slightly humorous, sliglitly pathetic— 
on the whole a pleasant English story of 
a boy and his mother, her death, and his 
first love affair. H. M.P. 


Books Listed 


Looking BAckwArRD. By Edward Bellamy. 
With a Foreword by Heywood Broun, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00. 


Bisiy Sayines. By Amos R. Wells. Boston : 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.00. 


DAILy Digyst oF THY SUNDAY ScHOooL LES- 
sons. By Amos R. Wells. Boston: W. A.. 
Wilde Co. 


Tue Mopret Arrcrarr Buitpyr. By Chelsea 
Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50. 

PreLouseT’s SeLect Notes. By Amos R. 
Wells. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 


TARBELL’S TpAcHprRs’ GuIDE. By Martha 
Tarbell. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$2.00. 


THROUGH THE BIBLH IN A YHAR. By Amos 
R. Wells. Boston: W. A; Wilde Co. $1.00. 
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King’s Chapel: Of Great Traditions 


Contained first organ heard in New England ; and has famous old pulpit 


Rey. Robert Ratcliffe, a clergyman of 

the Church of England, coming from 
London, landed in*the town of Boston. 
His business here was to establish a church 
of the Episcopal order, one of whose min- 
isters should preserve the Apostolic suc- 
cession, and which should use the Book of 
Common Prayer as sanctioned and legal- 
ized by English law. No church of that 
kind had yet been attempted within the 
limits of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Boston people hated and dreaded every- 
thing savoring of episcopacy, both on re- 
ligious and on political grounds. As they 
looked at the matter, the Church of Eng- 
land had only in part divested itself of 
what they were pleased to call the “rags 
of poverty”. To them it was still foul and 
unclean, with many superstitions. More- 
over, it was identified in their thought 
with a civil rule which they had found 
tyrannous and oppressive in the last 
degree. 

As Dr. Howard N. Brown, the present 
emeritus of King’s Chapel, says in his 
“The Story of King’s Chapel’ (the article 
from which most of the material used in 
this article has been taken), “The Puri- 
tans may have been rather cold and im- 
passive without, but they had plenty of 
the fire of passion and prejudice within ; 
and to them the foundation of an Hpis- 
copal chureh in Boston was about as wel- 


Ik the month of May in the year 1686, 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 


come as a pest house would be in the 
midst of a thickly settled and prosperous 
neighborhood of homes”. 

On the arrival of Mr. Ratcliffe an at- 
tempt was made to secure one of the 
meeting-houses of the town for his use. 
There were three of these churches then 
in existence, all flourishing and strong: 
the First, Second, and the Third, the 
latter what we now know as the Old 
South. None of them would have the 
Church of England service read within 
their doors, and no terms could be made 
with any of them for joint occupancy 
during a limited period. 

As no church building was to be had, 
one of the rooms in the Town House was 
placed at Mr. Ratcliffe’s disposal and 
there the new liturgy of the Church of 
England was for the first time publicly 
read in Boston. We are led to infer that 
a considerable number attended this serv- 
ice. Many were drawn quite likely by mere 
curiosity; but the congregation undoubt- 
edly contained a good number of substan- 
tial citizens. We may be very sure of this, 
because in the following month they pro- 
ceeded to form a definite organization. 
June 15, 1686, may be reckoned the birth- 
day of King’s Chapel, for on that day a 
religious society was formed and officers 
were chosen whose duly elected successors 
have continued in office down to this 
present time. 


A church with a notable history and a noble succession of ministers 
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Services were held for some months in 
the Town House; and then the Governor, 
Sir Edmund Andros, compelled the officers 
of what is now known as the Old South 
to admit the new congregation to its meet- 
ing house for service during some part of 
every Sunday. The joint occupancy con- 
tinued, not without bitterness of feeling, 
for about two years. During this time the 
wardens were trying to secure land for the 
building of a church. No one possessing 
land suitable for the purpose would sell. 
Finally the governor and council conveyed 
to the church a corner of the burying 
ground. Here a modest wooden building 
was, erected which was first used for 
divine service June 20, 1689. And here 
King’s Chapel has stood ever since. 

Mr. Ratcliffe returned to England that 
same year, being succeeded in office by 


Rey. Samuel Myles. This’ gentleman was’ 


American born, the son of a Baptist min- 
ister, and a graduate of Harvard College 
in the class of 1684. He continued to be 
minister of the church for thirty-nine 
years. In 1696, returning from a visit to 
England, he brought with him substantial 
gifts of communion plate and altar fur- 
nishings from King William III, After 
this communion plate had been in use 
about seventy years, a new service was 
given by George III. The older plate was 
given away to various churches, a flagon 
and chalice still being held by Christ 
Church, Cambridge. In 1710 the town of 
Boston, by vote in town meeting, granted 
the church more land on which to enlarge 
its building. The enlarged church contained 
the first organ heard in New England, the 
gift of Thomas Brattle, Hsq., a Boston 
merchant. 

Mr. Myles died in office in 1728, and was 
succeeded by Rev. Roger Price, “Mr. Com- 
missary Price”, as he generally was called, 
because he held a commission from the 
Bishop of London to exercise a certain 
oversight of the Episcopal churches which 
by this time had sprung up in other parts 
of the colony. Mr. Price resigned in 1746; 
and the following year, without consulting 
the Bishop of London, the church chose 
Rey. Henry Caner to be its minister. His 
first work was to take up and carry 
forward to completion the task of building 
a new stone church, which had been talked 
about for some years. Money was _ sub- 
scribed in Boston and in England; and 
the corner stone was laid by Governor 
Shirley with becoming ceremony August 
11, 1749. The architect was Peter Harri- 
son. The building of the church took some 
time, and it was not occupied for worship 
until the summer of 1754. The pulpit of the 
other church was transferred to the new. 
The pulpit, now preached from every Sun- 
day, was probably made as early as 1717. 
It is undoubtedly the oldest pulpit now in 
use in New England in the place where it 
was first erected. 

During the first century of King’s 
Chapel the church made substantial prog- 
ress as a mission of the established 
church, but after the Revolution and the 
withdrawal of the Royalists from Boston, 
those who remained, under the leadership 
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of James Freeman, engaged as a lay 
reader in 1782, took the lead in the direc- 
tion of a more liberal administration and 
doctrine, and in 1785 adopted a revision 
of the Prayer Book which was in accord 
with the Unitarian view of the majority. 
When, on application to the bishops of 
Connecticut and of New York, ordination 
was refused to Freeman, because of these 


changes, the wardens themselves ordained 


him as “rector, minister, priest, pastor, 


_public teacher and teaching elder’. The 


precedent thus established has been fol- 
lowed ever since. At first no other church 
would participate. And since then no other 
church has been allowed to take part in 
the ordination or installation of a King’s 
Chapel minister. 

Dr. Freeman, though his career began 
in a somewhat stormy fashion, enjoyed a 
long, honored and peaceful ministry. He 
died in 1835, having been minister of 
King’s Chapel for fifty-two years. From 
that time to the present King’s Chapel 
has been served by a distinguished line of 
ministers. Dr. Brown, the present minis- 
ter emeritus, was installed in 1895, and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow was settled as as- 
sociate minister in 1912. He was _ suc- 
ceeded by Rey. Harold B. Speight who 
served the church as active minister from 
1921 to 1927. The present minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D., came to the 
Chapel in 1927. 


Alliance Activities 


Thirty-five New England directors and 
committee chairmen of the General Alli- 
ance attended a conference held in the 
Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Friday, November 13, at 2 P.M. Mrs. Philip 
¥. Clapp, New England vice-president, 
presided. Many subjects of interest to 
directors were discussed; and the confer- 
ence proved to be both stimulating and 
helpful. 


The Cheerful Letter Conference will 
meet Friday, December 4, at half past ten 
o’clock, at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Monday, December 7, at 10.30 a.m. The 
second Monday Conference will be held 
at the Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church in Boston, 64 Marlborough Street, 
corner of Berkeley. The presiding officer 
will be Mrs. Harry W. Hall. Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton will speak on 
“Civilization and the Choice Before Us”. 


For Studying Disarmament 


Laymen’s League chapters wishing to 
make a study of the coming Disarmament 
Conference would do well to send to the 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 E., 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, for 
the booklet, “Churches and the World Dis 
armament Conference’. It clearly outlines 
the background of the problem, the issues 
involved in disarmament, and the steps 
that should be taken to make the Confer- 
ence a success. The price is twenty-five 
eents a copy, ten copies for $1.50. The 
League’s Executive Committee has recom- 
mended that each chapter before Feb- 
ruary, 1932, devote at least one meeting 
to this question, and also write President 
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Hoover assuring him of its sympathy with 
and support of his efforts at the 
Conference. 


Dr. Westwood to Continue 
With League Another Year 


Dr. Horace Westwood is to continue as 
mission preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for the year succeeding the 
present year, that is, through the church 
year of 19382-1933. The Council of the 
League at its last meeting requested Dr. 
Westwood thus to extend the period of 
his work with the League, after learning 
of the financial reverses of the Pacific 


Unitarian School for the Ministry that 
compelled it to release Dr. Westwood 
from assuming the presidency of the 


School in 1982. 

At the same meeting the Council unani- 
mously voted: “That, inspired by the re- 
port of Dr. Westwood, the Council wishes 
to express its whole-hearted belief in the 
purpose and efficacy of the mission pro- 
gram, and pledges its heartiest efforts 
toward the continuance of the preaching 
mission work.” 


Mr. Joy_on the Radio 


Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, is giving a series of four ad- 
dresses over station WBZA, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday afternoons during the Unitarian 


yhour at 4.30°0’clock. The general subject 


of the dddresses is “A Unitarian Looks 
at the World To-day’. November 22 he 
spoke on “A Mother and Child Universe 
(Thanksgiving)’’. 

The titles of the three remaining ad- 
dresses are: November 29, “The Church 
Speaks Out’; December 6, “The World 
Sweep of Liberalism”; December 13, ‘The 
Soul’s Supreme Need”. 


League Resolution Gets Results 


That a resolution passed by the Wash- 
ington, D.OC., chapter of the Laymen’s 
League probably brought about a change 
in certain policies of the District of 
Columbia Commissioners with reference to 
cutting the time of low-paid employees is 
indicated by a letter to League head- 
quarters; from John W. Townsend, presi- 
dent of the chapter. Referring to the study 
of unemployment recommended by the 
League’s Executive Committee, Mr. Town- 
send writes: 

“At our meeting in November the 
chapter was addressed by John H. Frey, 
secretary and treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who spoke upon the sub- 
ject, ‘Wages and, Unemployment’. This 
was a very instructive address as_ it 
pointed out the viewpoint of labor. At this 
meeting also we passed resolutions con- 
demning certain policies proposed to be 
put into effect with regard to certain munic- 
ipal employees, with the result that our 
chapter got considerable publicity and 
also apparently -has brought about a 
change in policy by our District Commis- 
sioners, who were about to place a large 
group of the lowest paid employees on a 
half-time basis.” 
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Educating the Adults 


Rev. George H. Badger in Orlando, Fla., 
conducts classes in modern beliefs 

Rev. George H. Badger, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Orlando, Fla., is 
conducting throughout the winter an adult 
class in the development and the modern 
beliefs of the Christian sects. So helpful 
have these classes become that several 
members of other churches in Orlando 
have joined, attending the sessions at 10 
o’clock in the Unitarian church and going 
thence to their own services. Among Mr. 
Badger’s students is an Hpiscopal minister. 

The winter’s program is as follows: 

I. (November.) Introductory : The His- 
toric Background. 1. Old Testament Juda- 
ism. 2. The Faith of the Primitive Church. 
3. The First Sectarian Heresies. 4. The 
Roman Catholic Church. 5. Why Protes- 
tantism Came. 

Il. (December and January.) The 
Evangelical Sects. 1. What “Evangelical” 
means. 2. Martin Luther and the Lutheran 
Church. 38. The Church of England and 
the Episcopalians. 4. The Presbyterians. 
5. The Baptists. 6. The Methodists. 
7. The Congregationalists, 8. The Friends. 
. Christians and Disciples of Christ. 
III. (February.) -The Liberal Sects. 
The Universalists. 2. The Unitarians. 
3. Ethical Culture. 4. Reformed Judaism. 

IV. (March.) Neo-Mystical Sects. 1. The 
Followers of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
2. Christian Science. 3. New Thought and 
Unity. 4. The Spiritualists. 

V. (April.) Divisive Tendencies Within 
Denominations. 1. Ritualism, and the 
High Church attitude. 2. Fundamentalism, 
and Reactionary Dogma, 3. Modernism— 
Within Orthodoxy. 4. Humanism: the 
“Left Wing” of Modernism. 


Ne) 
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Program on Church and State 

The Portland, Ore., chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League is devoting its entire year’s 
program to this subject: “Church and 
State at the Cross-Roads”, hearing and 
discussing addresses on principles involved 
in present-day relationships between gov- 
ernments and _ religious organizations. 
Among specific situations considered are 
the Macintosh naturalization case, govern- 
ment and school in the United States, the 
Vatican and Mussolini, the Soviet govern- 
ment’s treatment of religion, and religious 
aspects of the Spanish Revolution. 


Annual Shoals Reunion 


All Shoalers are urged to attend the 
annual mid-winter reunion to be held at 
the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass., Saturday, December 5, be- 
ginning at half-past four o’clock. Dinner 
will be served at six o’clock. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
will be toastmistress, and Mrs. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, the principal speaker. Program 
chairmen will give brief reports of 1932 
eonference program plans. There will be 
music, stunts, dancing. 
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Channing Conference 


Delegates listen to stimulating addresses by Rev. William H. Parker, 
Rev. George Gilmour, and Rev. Everett M. Baker 


PROVIDENCH, R.I. 


ESPITE the rain, 183 delegates at- 
tended the 131st session of the 


Channing Conference, at the West- 
minster Unitarian Church of Providence, 
October 25. 

Two addresses were given in the after- 

noon, the first by Rey. William H. Parker, 
minister of the Rogers Memorial Church 
of Fairhaven, Mass., whose subject was, 
“The Three Transformations”. In his in- 
troduction he referred to Nietzsche’s 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra’, calling atten- 
tion to the chapter in which is written, 
“Three metamorphoses of the spirit do I 
designate to you, how the spirit becometh 
a camel, the camel a lion, the lion at last 
a child.” Mr. Parker showed how. we are 
all bearers of burdens, burdens we in- 
herit, burdens we take upon ourselves. 
We bear these burdens according to our 
temperament and strength. As responsi- 
bilities come, the spirit is either strength- 
ened or weakened. The masterly spirit 
becomes leonine. He referred to Nietz- 
sche’s quarrel with Christianity because 
Christianity places pity above courage. 
Now comes the figure of the lion. “We 
have made our Christ too passive. 
We must always keep in mind that the 
modern Christian must continue the war 
against worldliness, the flesh and the 
devil.” 

“Why hath the preying lion still to 
become a child? Except ye become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven. What observer of children has 
not marked their fine, marvelous adapta- 
bility, their fine forgetfulness and their 
morning faces?” 

In conclusion he said, “We are children 
on the seashore of endless worlds. God 
trains us by giving us burdens to bear, 
and he gives us courage to face them, 
but he wishes us ever to remain happy, 
expectant children in the midst of the 
wonderous immensities and undiscovered 
purposes of his infinite Universe.” 

Rey. George Gilmour, the second speaker 
of the afternoon, spoke on, “What Are 
Our Important Objectives?’ He said: 

“There is in the world a triumphant, 
onward flow of a current in ethical ten- 
dency. It is for you to be the incarnation 
of that current, and to direct it so that 
it may turn the wheels of religion and 
social progress. The main direction of our 
objective is revealed in the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the moral law. We are the vessels 
into which the hidden currents of the 
Universe have poured themselves. There 
is a great upward tendency in things 
which are expressed in human terms as 
moral. The main history of the human 
race represents the following of that up- 
ward wave, that impulse toward perfec- 
tion. 

“The moral law is infinite and comes 
out of the infinife depths. .There is a 
voice that speaks to us out of the ultimate 
reality of things. It is not subject to us, 
but we are subject to it, and to it we 
must bend our pride. 


“Although injustice is rampant, we 
know in our deepest moments that the 
moral imperative requires us to work for 
the justice which can be obtained. No 
temporary triumph of evil can make us 
believe that righteousness is not right- 
eousness. 

“Holiness in the noblest sense is our 
objective, and it is derived from the idea 
of moral perfection. Our greatest objective 
is to develop worthy, solid character of 
men and women. A true church keeps 
before it the conviction that a man’s 
character, the best part of him, reflects 
itself somehow with immediate, almost 
photographie distinctiveness, upon all who 
live with him and deal with him. What is 
the cardinal principle, what is the con- 
trolling idea of the Unitarian church? 

“Simply expressed, it is the recognition 
of the distinction between the higher life 
and the lower life.” 

Rey. Anita Pickett of the Unitarian 
Church of Brewster, Mass., gave a brief 
report of the Philadelphia Conference. A 
message of sympathy was sent the former 
secretary of the conference, Rey. Stephen 
G. Palmer, who has been ill for some 
time. 

Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., the new 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Providence, R.I., led the de- 
votional exercises at the evening service. 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster church, gave an illuminat- 
ing talk on, “What I Saw in Russia”. He 
cautioned his hearers against comparing 
the new Russia with the Western world, 
but he said in justice we must compare 
it with the Old Russia of the Czars. The 
Western culture has never yet touched 
Russia. . 

In speaking of the famous “Five-year 
Plan”, he said, “It is no longer an ex- 
periment, it is a fact.’’ Three things which 
he noted in particular were: The efforts 
for social welfare, agricultural develop- 
ment, and the hostile attitude toward reli- 
gion. He compared the former illiteracy 
with the present wonderful advance in 
education, and cited the fact that at the 
present time there are 618 magazines in 
circulation. Concerning the attitude of Rus- 
sians toward foreigners he said, “Never 
in my life have I experienced such kind- 
ness, cordiality and good will.” 

q. L. T. 


Dr. A. H. Norman Dies 


Dr. Amandus H. Norman, minister of 
the Nora Free Christian Church of 
Hanska, Minn., for thirty-eight years and 
eminent among the Norwegian-Americans 
of the Middle West, died November 14, 
aged sixty-six years. Since his graduation 
from the Meadville Theological ‘School in 
1892, Dr. Norman devoted himself to dis- 
seminating liberal religion among his 
people. The Nora church is one of the 
most vigorous in the Unitarian fellowship. 
A suitable tribute will appear in an early 
issue of THe REGISTER. 
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Essex Conference 


Meets at the Unitarian church of Marble- 
head, Mass.—Devoted to 
program-making 

The one hundred and seventy-eighth 
session of the Hssex Unitarian Conference 
was held at the Second Congregational 
Church of Marblehead, Mass., October 25. 

The program was built up round the 
general subject, “Creative, Constructive, 
Aggressive Programs for 1931-32”. It was 
a conference of the workers of the sey- 
eral churches, under trained leadership. 
The Marblehead church was well adapted 
for this purpose and did much to make 
the delegates feel at home in an at- 
mosphere of friendly good-will and 
hospitality. 

The conference separated into four di- 
visions immediately after the business 
meeting. The Alliance delegates met under 
the leadership of Mrs. Frank S. Elliott of 
Melrose, Mass. The Laymen’s League 
members met with Herbert C. Parsons, 
president of the League. The religious 
education group met with Herbert K. 
Miller, director of religious education of 
the Winchester (Mass. ) Unitarian 
Church; and the young people and those 
interested in social activities of the church 
met with Miss Elizabeth Hall, secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

All the groups reported exceptional in- 
terest and enthusiasm in arranging active 
programs for the coming church year. The 
Laymen’s League group was deeply in- 
terested in its discussions. 

The evening meeting was held under 

the leadership of Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
of the First Church in Salem, Mass. The 
four group leaders reported the results 
of their several groups to the conference 
as a whole. At the close of the session, 
Rey. Edward H. Cotton of the Marble- 
head church conducted the conference 
communion service assisted by several 
other ministers. This service was most im- 
pressive, reminding all of their common 
brotherhood and the common cause that 
united them in service and sacrifice with 
all heroic souls. 
' At the business session, Dr. Howard C. 
Gale of the First Unitarian Church of 
Peabody was elected president of the con- 
ference. Rev. Herman F. Lion of the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Lawrence was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The following 
directors were chosen for three years: 
Miss Annie M. Filoon of Salem, Frederick 
O. Raymond of Haverhill, Mrs. Edward G. 
Hotchkiss of Gloucester, and Isaac Osgood 
of North Andover. 


HerMan F. Lion. 


Rev. Raymond H. Palmer Resigns 


Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass., 
since 1927, resigned November 17. 


Form “Round Table” at Portland, Ore. 


A new organization of young men and 
women of college age or over, “The Round 
Table”, has been formed at the Church of 
Our Father, Portland, Ore. 
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Northern Conference Meets at Montreal, P.Q. 


Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer discusses Universalist-Unitarian union; 
ministers give encouraging reports 


was the subject of chief interest 

discussed at the ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches, in the Church of the 
Messiah of Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Octo- 
ber 28. Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, super- 
intendent of the Universalist churches of 
Vermont, spoke in the afternoon on the 
possibility of greater cooperation between 
Unitarians and Universalists and in the 
evening spoke in more general terms on 
the outlook for liberal religion. 

Despite the difficulties of the present 
time, Mr. Pennoyer was confident that the 
liberal churches would find a basis of 
association and cooperation, and that their 
influence was far greater than their num- 
bers would indicate. The work done by 
the Canadian Conference (of which Mr. 
Pennoyer is honorary president), particu- 
larly in bringing the message of liberal 
religion to cities and towns in the Mari- 
time Provinces, had revealed the deep 
interest of the people in a religion which 
could satisfy both mind and heart. Mr. 
Pennoyer outlined the development of Uni- 
versalist theology, contrasting it with the 
views still current in orthodox circles. 

At the afternoon session, reports were 
received from the churches represented, 
the minister. of each church being the 
chief spokesman for his delegation. Rey. 
Skillman E. Myers of Burlington, Vt., re- 
viewed conditions there, while Dr. William 
S. Nichols told of the work at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and also referred to the activi- 
ties at Windsor, Vt. Rev. Lawrence 
Clare of the Montreal church gave a most 
encouraging report on the work which is 
being done by its various organizations, 
and its influence in the community. Owing 
to the fact that Montreal is a large in- 
dustrial city, the financial depressfon had 
reduced to some extent the income of the 
church, but the congregation has been 
showing a splendid spirit of cooperation 
with the minister. The people’s forum, 
which meets in the ehurch every Sunday 
evening during the fall and winter, has 
won international renown as one of the 
best organizations of the kind on this 
continent. Rey. Norma 8S. Dowd reported 
for the Ottawa (Ont., Canada) church, 
and other members of the Ottawa delega- 
tion dealt with special activities, including 
the Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian Men’s 
Club, ete. 

Considerable discussion took place with 
regard to the progress of the churches, and 
there was a valuable interchange of sug- 
gestions and comment. Roy Campbell, 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Montreal chureh, emphasized the need for 
a greater realization on the part of the 

churches of their distinctive mission. 

Supper was served by the hospitality 
committee of the Women’s Alliance, fol- 
lowed by a social hour. One of the Ottawa 
delegates, Andrew Halkett, was congrat- 
ulated on having reached his seventy- 
seventh birthday. Prior to the evening 
session, George Brewer, organist of the 


Pe le gadtt anion or chicr 1 union 


Montreal church and one of the cutstand- 
ing musicians of Canada, gave an organ 
recital. 

Delegates were present from Burlington, 
Montpelier, Ottawa and Montreal. In the 
absence of George L. Blanchard of Mont- 
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pelier, president of the conference, George 
Falconer of Montreal, vice-president, acted 
as chairman. 

Officers of the conference were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. William S. 
Nichols of Montpelier ; vice-president, Dr. 
George D. Samson of Burlington; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Rey. Norman S. Dowd of 
Ottawa; executive committee: Mrs. Law- 
rence Bullard of Windsor, Mrs. J. J. 
Louson of Montreal, and Rey. Skillman 
. Myers of Burlington. N. 8. D. 


Worcester Conference Has a Good Session 
Hon. Gaspar G. Bacon says the best method of relief is to provide work 


HE regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference was held at 
the First Congregational Church of 
Brookfield, Mass., October 29. After the 
devotional service conducted by Rey. Ivan 
A. Klein of the First Unitarian Church 
of Berlin, Mass., and the usual routine 
business, addresses were given by Dr. Max- 
well Savage of the First Unitarian Church 
of Worcester, Mass., and Rev. John H. 
Wilson of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church of Littleton, Mass. 

The speakers of the afternoon were Miss 
Cynthia Hammond Smith, associate secre- 
tary for New England of the National 
Council for Prevention of War, and Hon. 
Gaspar G. Bacon, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate. ° 

Dr. Savage urged the ministers to enlist 
the interest of the men as well as the 
women in the service of the church. When 
you have in your church, he said to the 
ministers, a group of men coming together 
interested in their church and community, 
you have a group on whom you can depend 
to help in parochial and municipal affairs. 
What is surprising is not that so few but 
that so many men are interested in the 
church. Therein lies the hope for the 
church. While fearful of the perils of 
organization, the speaker advocated co- 
operation with it. 

The address of Mr. Wilson was on a 
sanctuary for ministers. He began by 
referring to the island of Iona on the 
West Coast of Scotland, and the home of 
Mrs. Fels called Swarthmore, the sanctu- 
ary for the Friends, from which their in- 
fluence radiated all over the world. To- 
day a sanctuary is needed for souls. 

Mr. Wilson then spoke of Star Island as 
a modern Iona, and referrd to the Unita- 
rian Retreat at Woodstock, Conn. He 
stressed the thought that the monastic 
spirit should issue in missionary service. 
He closed by referring to the sanctuary 
for ministers on Fisherman’s Island on 
the Maine Coast made possible by the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Wilson. Several retreats 
have already been held there attended 
by some forty ministers. He described the 
order of exercises for each day and dwelt 
on the spiritual benefit derived from them. 

Rey. Charles J. Staples preferred the 
word “communion” to sanctuary, and spoke 
in behalf of the men who most needed 
such periods of communion but were un- 
able to avail themselves of the privilege. 

On the invitation of Rey. Howard A. 
MacDonald of the Brookfield Church, the 


conference adjourned for luncheon. Not- 
withstanding the stormy weather about 
two hundred delegates and visitors and 
workers were served a dinner for which 
the thanks of the conference were unan- 
imously voted. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Miss Smith. She saw in war a direct cause 
of the world’s present economic depres- 
Sion. Confidence is the basis for all busi- 
ness. And the World War destroyed such 
confidence. To restore it, international 
organizations like the League of Nations 
and the World Court must be strengthened. 
Miss Smith spoke of the importance of 
the disarmament conference to be held 
next February at Geneva, and urged her 
hearers to write their senators in favor 
of disarmament. 

A resolution endorsing the suggestions 
of Miss Smith’s address was adopted. 

The last speaker was Mr. Bacon. Assum- 
ing the obligation to relieve the distress 
due to unemployment, he warned his 
hearers to guard against manufacturing 
the sentiment of relying upon the gov- 
ernment to furnish relief. Government can 
do something by way of speeding up con- 
struction to provide employment, but there 
is a limit. Mr. Bacon told what the Com- 
monwealth is doing and said the time has 
come to adopt a policy of retrenchment. 
This means protection to the taxpayer 
and the end of extravagance. He con- 
demned the fatal policy of borrowing to 
pay current expenses, and said that the 
dole system robs people of initiative and 
destroys the will to work. It is unsound, 
unjust and un-American. The best method 
of relief is to provide opportunity to work. 
What the people want is not alms but 
work. 

He commended the result of the recent 
election in England as encouraging. Speak- 
ing of our foreign policy, he said we are 
directly affected by the troubles of other 
nations and that it is to our interest to 
help them to trade. Our interest is to 
preserve permenent peace. We are on the 
road to better times. But the mantle of 
responsibility rests upon our shoulders. 
It is our duty to uphold the hands of those 
in authority,—cooperate with them and be 
of good courage. 

With the singing of a hymn and the 
benediction by Rev. George HE. Jaques of 
the First Parish Church of Bolton, Mass., 
the conference adjourned. 


JAMES ©. DUNCAN. 
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New Hampshire Association at Concord 


Deals With Vital Issues in Many Fields 


WO things were essential for the 
world to find its way out of its pres- 


ent depression, said speakers at the 
sixty-eighth annual conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association. Prof. 
Harold R. Bruce, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Dartmouth 
College, said what was needed was a 
broad way of meeting conditions, without 
bitterness, without bigotry. Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., said passionate loyalty to God was 
required. 

The conference met at the Second Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Church of Con- 
cord, October 28 and 29. Delegates at- 
tended from Andover, Charlestown, Con- 
cord, Dover, Dublin, Exeter, Francestown, 
Franklin, Isles of Shoals, Keene, Laconia, 
Lebanon, Littleton, Manchester, Milford, 
Nashua, Peterborough, Portsmouth, Potter 
Place, Rochester, Walpole, Wilton and 
Wilton Center. 

Mr. Bruce, in his address, “The Chal- 
lenge of the Times to Liberal Thought”, 
declared that France seemed to be “the 
one oasis in the eritical conditions con- 
fronting Europe to-day and a challenge to 
the world in the midst of economic tur- 
moil”. Continuing, he said that there 
never was a time in the history of the 
world when seemingly there were so 
many uprisings of peoples. 

“Phe greatest contribution to the world 
in the year was, in the year’s moratorium 
to Germany, which was in effect an ac- 
knowledgment of a common cause with 
the peoples of the world, a recognition 
by the United States that we could no 
longer ignore conditions as they existed 
in other parts of the world. 

“Second only to this magnificent gesture 
of the United States was the series of in- 
ternational conferences participated in by 
President Hoover and the diplomats of 
Europe which must in time go far toward 
creating an everlasting peace among the 
nations of the world. 

“Our problem of the world is to face 
the conditions that are confronting us in 
a broad way without bitterness and with- 
out bigotry.” 

Speaking on the subject, “The Spiritual 
and Méral Requirements of Our Times”, 
Dr. Billings asserted that there is needed 
a passionate loyalty to God. ‘The supreme 
demand in these times is the Kingdom of 
God. The world is a neighborhood, and 
people of this country must think of world 
conditions in terms of internationalism, 
for there are no longer walls that separate 
peoples.” 

Dwelling at length on the unrest every- 
where, he said that there is “too much 
contagion of fear” in all walks of life, 
coupled with the feeling that no one knows 
or seems to be able to explain satisfac- 
torily why present conditions are con- 
fronting us. 

“There is a way out, and it is our busi- 
ness, as Americans and God-loving people, 
to see that we show the world the way 
out.” 

A stimulating discussion, shared in by 


both ministers and laymen, took place the 
morning of October 29, on “The Institu- 
tion of Public Worship”. Rev. Wilton BE. 
Cross of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church of Franklin stated that in 
his opinion the history of religion and 
the history of man had run so nearly par- 
allel that it was difficult to differentiate, 
adding that worship has a large place in 
history because of the growth in individ- 
uality. 

As to the purpose of the church, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis of the Concord chureh be- 
lieved that its environment led to the 
development of fellowship and character, 
“a distinet aid in finding out the direction 
of the next step in immortality”. 

The place of worship in life, from the 
minister’s point of view, was further dis- 
cussed by Dr. Billings, who believes there 
is need of a “triumphant indicative in 
our service of worship—an expression 
from out of the past that will give us a 
greater heart feeling, and need for more 
thought upon those great spiritual leaders 
who ministered to the world yesterday”. 

Speaking for the laymen, John W. Pear- 
son of Concord stated it as his con- 
viction that a deep religious feeling is es- 
sential to human life, adding that ‘“‘reli- 
gion warms the heart and makes the 
whole world better”. Believing that public 
worship is a necessity, Mr. Pearson ques- 
tioned whether laymen, wherever dis- 
persed, are doing all they should do in 
bearing their share of church ambitions 
and endeavors. 

The first gathering of the conference 
was that of the young people, which took 
the form of an informal round-table dis- 
cussion, led by Miss Deborah Webster, 
director of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. In the evening, preceding the gen- 
eral meeting, the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciate Alliance and the Laymen’s League 
delegates met for conferences. 

At the Alliance meeting Dr. Anne S. 
Worthen, president of the Concord branch, 
spoke words of welcome, and the secre- 
tary and treasurer presented reports. Fol- 


lowing a roll call of branches, Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John, chairman of the 
international committee of the General 


Alliance, told. about “Our Alliance Friends 
Abroad’. “Our Faith” was the subject for 
the closing service, 

John C. Foster, president of the Granite 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League, Concord, 
presided at thé meeting of laymen, and 
“The Work of the League’? was discussed 
by Malcolm ©. Rees, administrative vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, 
Richard W. Sulloway of Franklin gave 
a report of the fall conference of the 
League at Norwich, Conn. 

Sonference officers were elected as 
follows: Isaac Blaine Stevens of Nashua, 
president ; Frederick I. Blackwood of Con- 
cord, vice-president; Rev. Earl CG. Dayis 
of Concord, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Francis P. Daniels of Milford, recording 
secretary ; Richard W. Sulloway of Frank- 
lin and Charles M. Cummings of Peter- 
borough, directors for three years. 
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California Alliances 


Southern branches meet at Santa Ana; 
northern branches at Alameda ~ 


The fall meeting of the Associate Alli- 
ance of Southern California was held in 
Santa Ana, October 27. Reports from nine 
branches indicated much civic and philan- 
thropic work, as well as financial help to 
the several churches. At least three 
branches continued some form of activity 
during the summer. Three branches car- 
ried on the church during the year in the 
absence of a minister. Mrs. Thomas P. 
Byrnes, president, set before the branches 
the goal of a ten per cent. increase in 
membership this winter. 

Rey. George T. Ashley, new minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Hollywood, was 
speaker of the afternoon, and gave an 
address on ‘“The Church and the Individ- 
ual”. He said that the church, its pur- 
pose being to promote ideals of the highest 
living, individual and social, must strive 
to build men and women of both morality 
and mentality, who can apply these ideals 
in daily life, whether we deal with our 
next-door neighbor or with the people at 
the antipodes. Church members’ should 
take an active interest in public affairs, 
but should act as private citizens and 
individuals, not as a church group. We 
ought to “seek first the kingdom of God’ 
and establish it in our own lives, for no 
statute can supplant personal responsi- 
bility for right and temperate living. 

A collection was taken for the fund to 
establish Sunset Hall, the proposed home 
for aged men and women of liberal faith 
on the West Coast. It is hoped to initiate 
this project in the near future. 

Mrs. F. C. Turner was the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California at Ala- 
meda, October 17. Taking as her subject, 
“Modern Agencies for World Peace”, she 
said that ‘disarmament does not mean 
no arms, but gradual reduction’. She 
urged ¢he Alliance members to help make 
public opinion by studying the question 
of peace and disarmament. All newspapers 
that do not favor peace should be excluded 
from one’s home, she declared. 

Many reports were made, and a resolu- 
tion was passed to have a letter of sym- 
pathy sent Mrs. Charles W. Wendte on 
the death of Dr. Charles W. Wendte. 


News from Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


The Laymen’s League of Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada, opened its sixth season of 
the free forum, October 11, when an ad- 
dress on “Sidelights on the Present Crisis” 
was given by Reeve W. Pritchard of Burn- 
aby, B.C. The church was filled and many 
persons were turned away for lack of 
room, 

At the second meeting, October 18, the 
subject was “Conditions in Russia”, when 
Miss Frances Moren, who visited Russia 
last summer, gave a description of her 
experiences and impressions. The church 
was again filled to capacity. Miss Moren 
comes from Oldham, Lancashire, England, 
where Rey. J. Buchanan Tonkin, now min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Vancouver, was formerly minister of the 
Unitarian church, 
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Mr. Welke Is Installed 


In People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa— 
Denominational leaders take part 
m service 

Men in the executive and educational 
work of the Unitarian fellowship contrib- 
uted to the service of installation of Rey. 
Melvin Louis Welke as minister of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, November 1. Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president of the Meadville Lteo- 
logical School, where Mr. Welke was 
trained for the ministry, preached the 
sermon. 

The service opened with an invocation 
by Rev. Robert -_Dale Richardson of the 
First Unitarian Society of Keokuk, Iowa. 
The Seriptures were read by Rabbi Max 
Schenk of Temple Judah in Cedar Rapids; 
and prayer was given by Dr. Harry More- 
house Gage, president of Coe College. 
Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School, friend of Dr. Jeseph 
Fort Newton, formerly minister of the 
church, gave the charge to the minister. 
The charge to the congregation was de- 
livered by Dr. Herbert Martin of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Maleolm Scott Hallman, of Cedar 
Rapids, vice-president of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, extended the right 
hand of fellowship; greeting from the 
Western Unitarian Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association was 
offered by Rey. Raymond B. Bragg; the 


welcome to the church was given by John 
M. Redmond, president of the People’s 
and the welcome to the com- 


Church ; 
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munity was given by Rev. Russell Fair- 
fax Judson, president of the Cedar Rapids 
Ministerial Association. 

Dr. Snow predicted that the great church 
of the future will be one in which people 
will help each other in their difficult re- 
lationships in life. Scattered, happy 
groups of individuals associated together 
in the church so that they can be referred 
to as an enlargement of the family group, 
Dr. Snow said, are the leaven to trans- 
form the world into. a likeness of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Dr. Lyttle made a plea for faith in 
righteousness and in humanity, declaring 
that the great need of the day is belief 
in the victory of the will of man. With- 
out religion man could not have climbed 
to the heights he has reached to-day. And 
without it he would sink back to brutish- 
ness and anarchy from which he came. 


Southern Religious Liberals to Meet 
The fifth annual session of the mid- 
southern regional conference of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals 
will be held in Soddy, Tenn., December 
1-8. The general theme of the conference 
will be “Religion and Rural Life”. Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Liberal, Jewish, 
Friends and other liberal laymen and min- 
isters will be welcome at all the meetings 
of the session and a large attendance is 
hoped for. The meetings will be held in 
the Congregational church of Soddy. 
Soddy is about twenty miles north of 
Chattanooga. on the  Cincinnati-New 
Orleans division of the Southern Rail- 
way; the name of the station is Rathburn. 


MINISTERS WHO PARTICIPATED IN REV. M. L. WELKE’S INSTALLATION 


From left to right: 


Dr. H. M. Gage, president of Coe College, Cedar Rapids; Dr. Sydney 


B. Snow, president of the Meadville Theological School, Chicago ; Dr. Charles Lyttle of 
the Meadville Theological School, Chicago ; Rabbi Max Schenk of Temple Judah, Cedar 
Rapids; Rev. Robert D. Richardson of the First Unitarian Society, Keokuk ; Rev. Melvin 
L. Welke of The People’s Church, Cedar Rapids; Dr. Herbert Martin of the department 


of philosophy in the University 
Rapids Ministerial Association; Rev. 
Unitarian Conference; Mr. 


of Iowa; Rev. Russell F. Judson, president of the Cedar 
Raymond B. Bragg, | 
M. S. Hallman, vice-president of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 


secretary of the Western 


ciation; Mr, John M, Redmond, president of The People’s Church. 
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The Register 


Gives You The 


il 


of Liberal Thought 


Brevity without any sacrifice of 
thoroughness—that’s the editorial 
policy ~okYT H EY 'CH RTS Pray 
REGISTER. 


In an era when journalism as a 
whole enshrines the superficial, there 
is an increasing need and a growing 
welcome for publications which recog- 
nize and respect the intelligence of 
their readers. 


A liberal religion is the outgrowth 
of logical thinking—therefore, THE 
REGISTER is edited for thoughtful 
people, for those who are mentally 
alert and able to view with an open 
mind the changing thought of an ever- 
changing world. 

¢ 

In this way those of a reflective 
turn of mind find a deep and lasting 
reward in the mental stimulation 
which results from this interchange of 
thought. 


More and more people are turning 
to THE REGISTER for the “gist” of 
liberal thought. If you know of some- 
one who might appreciate this pub- 
lication, won’t you send us the name 
and address and we will see that 
sample copies are mailed? 


The Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston 


: 
: 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THINK a little 
MORE 
and BUSTLE a little 
LESS. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian TO CHILDREN 


Churches of the United States Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


and Canada for children of all races and creeds. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 


sociation, Rey. Charles R. Joy, admin- 
istrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, subject, “The 
Church Speaks Out’, 4.30 P.m., Sunday, 


Station WBZA, 990 _ kilocycles—302.8 Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
meters. Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
Headquarters E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. John 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
i aviour Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 

H. Lathrop of the Church of the Saviou Branch Offices Sorrow a4) Med) Leona CHROcIEE. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 


Chicago Berkeley 
i 


of Brooklyn, New York City, 12.15 p.m., 
Tuesday—-Friday, Station WNAC, 1230 
kilocycles—243.8 meters. (The Sunday 
morning address of Dr. John Baillie of 
the Union Theological Seminary, will not 
be broadcast. ) 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


; ay, tatior : : : 
ee mre F i ear ee : on you believe in the educational, char- Make 
WAKO +s " acter-building and church-strength- gts 3 


ening work being done by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, 
and are not a member, why not be- 
come one? If there is no chapter in 
your community, you can join as a 
member-at-large,—dues $1 a year. 


Any man of good character over 16 years of age, re- 
gardless of church ‘affiliation, may become a member. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five BEACON ST., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, subject, “Science 
Serving Religion’, 4 p.m. Sunday, Station 
WSMK 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rey. Charles Graves, 
11 am. Sunday, Station WDRC. 

Minneapolis, Minn., . First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocytles 
—254.1 meters. 

Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton. Hodgin, 
subject, “ ‘Thou art Peter and upon this 
rock will I build my church’”, 11 a.m. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Sunday, Station WNBH. 
Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1360 kilocycles. 
Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Maxwell Savage, 10.45 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WTAG. 
Account must be taken 
ences in standard time. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


of the differ- 


Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe Resigns 


Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, minister of 
the First Congregational Church of Lex- 
ington, Mass., resigned November 14 to 
become minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Lynchburg, Va. In the smaller 
parish Mr. Slocombe hopes to devote 
more of his time to the literary work in 
which he has been increasingly engaged 
in recent months. 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


College, General, Practical Arts Courses. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 

All sports. 

Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


The Tuckerman School CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 


Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE criristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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Install Rev. R. H.Schacht,Jr. 


Rev. Abbot Peterson preaches sermon at 
service in Providence church, 
November 1 


Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Providence, R.I., at a 
special service November 1. 

He succeeds Dr. Augustus M. Lord, min- 
ister of the church for more than forty 
years who, on his resignation last winter, 
was elected minister emeritus. 

Rev. Abbot Peterson of the First Parish 
Church of Brookline, Mass., Mr. Schacht’s 
former minister, preached the installation 
sermon, and several other ministers took 
part in the service. Mr. Peterson’s subject 
was “Loyalty to the Church”. He described 
the struggle for existence which churches 
are facing. Referring to the overt hostility 
of the Soviet government toward organ- 
ized religion, he declared that religion in 
this country was also facing opposition, 
though it was expressed in the more subtle 
form of apathy and indifference toward 
the church. - 

Mr. Peterson referred explicitly to the 
growing week-end habit which is leaving 
behind fewer and fewer faithful souls to 
carry on the work of the church. Yet 
despite shrinkage in numbers, the church 
possesses a loyal and devoted minority 
and need not be discouraged. 

“Tt is hopeful and heartening to re- 
member’, Mr. Peterson said, 
really great and constructive contributions 
to the life of religion have always come 
from consecrated minorities. Witness the 
early Christians, the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans. To be included in this noble suc- 
cession is the reward of loyalty to the 
church to-day. 

The prayer of installation was given by 
Dr. Lord. Percy W. Gardner, former presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League, led the 
congregation in the act of installation. 
Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave the 
invocation, and Rev. Everett Moore Baker 
of the Westminster Unitarian Church of 
Providence read the Scripture lesson. 

Rey. Charles W. Porter-Shirley of the 
Bell Street Chapel of Providence greeted 
the delegates of the Channing Conference, 
of which the Providence Unitarian 
churches are members. The formal wel- 
come to the church was given by William 
H. Eddy, president of the First Congre- 
gational Society. Benediction was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Schacht. 


Parish Meeting, Madison, Wis. 


Rey. William Rupert Holloway, who 
recently began his duties as minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Madison, 
Wis., and Mrs. Holloway, were given a 
reception at the autumn parish meeting 
of the church, October 13. 

Prof. Harold Groves, president of the 
board of trustees, predicted a successful 
year for the church. Mrs. Oliver P. Watts 
spoke on “Gains and Losses”, Miss Laura 
Johnson was appointed a trustee. Prof. 
William G. Rice, recently appointed chair- 
man of the finance committee, spoke of 
plans for an every-member canvass. Re- 
ports were heard from the officers for the 


“that the | 
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year just ended: Benjamin Bull, treas- 
urer; Robert Siebecker, secretary of the 
board; Mrs. Ralph Runge, president of 
the Women’s Alliance; Mrs, William G. 
Rice, secretary of the church school; 
Roderick Riley, president of the Unity 
Club. 


Yonkers (N.Y.) Church Has 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 


The celebration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the First 
Unitarian Society of Yonkers, N.Y., was 
held Friday evening, October 16, and Sun- 
day morning, October 18. Rey. Lyman M. 
Greenman of Chelmsford, Mass., minister 
of the church from 1904 to 1909, the only 
former minister now living, was present 
on both occasions. He conducted the sery- 
ice on Friday evening and conducted the 
service and delivered the sermon on 
Sunday. 

The Friday evening service was simple 
and impressive. The same hymns were 
used as at the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration. Brief addresses “were made by 
Miss Sarah Williams, the only member of 
the society whose parents were among 
the founders, John B. Nash of the Com- 
munity Church of New York City, Dr. 
Minot Simons of All Souls’ Church of New 
York, Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
..» Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Obituary 


Mrs. Brerrua M. Roperts—The Women’s 
Alliance of the Community Church of New 
York announces the death of their beloved 
member, Mrs. Bertha M. Roberts, on Sunday, 
November fifteenth. 

Mrs. Roberts, a niece of Dr. Robert Collyer, 
was a devoted worker in Church and Alliance 
from her earliest connection with those organ- 
izations and her interest never failed. As Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Alliance she was 
present at the meeting of the Executive Board 
November ninth, reading her report when she 
was overcome by the illness from which she 
never rallied. Althowgh for the past year she 
had been battling with a physical weakness 
which would have conquered a less determined 
nature she, like the true Soul that she was, 
fought on and died in the service of the faith 
that was hers—carrying on to the very end 
her work for the common good. 

We should not mourn—rather should we 
rejoice that we have been permitted to have 
as friend and co-worker a woman of such 
devoted spirit and undaunted courage. 
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of the Saviour of Brooklyn, N.Y., Joseph 
Allen, president of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rey. 
Wilbur C. Caswell, rector of Saint Paul’s 
Episcopal Chureh of Yonkers, Mr. Green- . 
man, Rey. James A. Fairley of the Com- 
munity Church of White Plains, N.Y., 
and Rey. Elmer Colcord of the First 
Liberal Church in Mount Vernon, N.Y. A 
letter of congratulation and felicitation 
from Dr. John Haynes Holmes was read. 
The service was followed by a social hour. 

As part of the Sunday morning service, 
Rev. James A. Fairley of White Plains 
christened his granddaughter, Nancy 
Cornwell Traub, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander S. Traub, Jr. 


JUST PUBEISHED: sae 


A Symposium by 


MATHER 
MILLIKAN 
EDDINGTON 
CURTIS 
CONKLIN 
EINSTEIN 
HUXLEY 
PATRICK 
McDOUGALL 
THOMSON 
PUPIN 
LANGDON-DAVIES 
STETSON 
JEANS 
LODGE 
BIRD 


Edited by Edward H. Cotton 
366 Pages 17 Portraits 
8 vo. $3.50 


For Sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Robert Chapman of Barnstable, a great 
friend of the late George Miiller of Bristol, 
was onee asked, ‘Would you not advise 
young Christians to do something for the 


Lord?’ “No”, was his reply, “I should 
advise them to do everything for the 
Lord.” 


Addressing the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference in England, the president, Dr. 
Ryder Smith, said to the preachers and 
representatives of the churches: “If a 
thing is impossible, it is our business. 
When it becomes possible, the politicians 
will take it over.” 


Visitor: ‘Oh, do tell me the story of 
some of your shipwrecks.” Longshoreman : 
“Very well, Miss: but before I start I 
would remind you that the copyright of 
them is reserved throughout the countries 
signatory to the Berne Convention and the 
U. 8. A.”’—Punelh, 


She (as they motored to the big city 
church): “Aren’t these chimes melodi- 
ously beautiful? Such harmony ! So inspir- 
ing! They thrill me!” He: “You'll have 
to speak louder. Those confounded bells 
are making such a racket I can’t hear a 
word you say.” 


Overheard at street corner in the British 
election: ‘‘Whit’s this here election aboot, 
onyway?” “It’s as the Government canna 
carry oot the thingumajig withoot a clear 
whatdyeeallit. And unless the thingamybob 
is put richt the hale thing will bust up. 
Have ye no heard aboot it?’ “A’d heard 
aboot it, but Aa didna ken ony details till 
the noo.” 


An amusing incident took place at one 
of Mr. Denman’s political meetings at 
Leeds. A socialist put a question to which 
he said he wanted a plain “Yes” or “No” 
answer. The question was, ‘Are you a 
tariff reformer or a free trader?’ To which 
Mr. Denman promptly replied ‘‘No’”. His 
answer “brought down the house’. 


Years ago, says Elizabeth Jordan, when 
I was editor of Harper’s Bazaar, a young 
girl in my department came to me for 


advice. “My econversation to-day’, she 
began primly, “will range from grave to 
gay. My aunt’s dead.’ When I had ex- 


pressed fitting sympathy, she added with 
the utmost buoyancy, ‘Now tell me what 
to wear at the funeral!” 


Old one in a new setting: The master- 
builder observed a workman, pipe in 
mouth, lounging against the wall of the 
house they were constructing. The master 
promptly gave the man a week’s wages 
and discharged him. Meeting the foreman 
soon afterwards he told him what he had 
done. “What!” eried the foreman, “He 
wasn’t one of our men at all!” 


The newly-elected president of a bank 
was being introduced to the employees. 
He singled out one of the men in the 
cashier’s cage, questioning him in detail 
about his work. “I have been here forty 
years”, said the cashier’s assistant with 
conscious pride, “and in all that time I 
made only one slight mistake.” 
replied the president. ““Let me congratulate 
you. But hereafter be more careful.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT : 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ‘ Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


“Good”.| When ordering change of 


send old 
address. 


address please 
as weil as new 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles B. Parks, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning serv- 
ice on. the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer wtih sermon by Prof. 
John Baillie, D.D., Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. 
Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. Robinson; 
Tuesday and Friday, Rev. John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist, 
9.30 A.M., Church School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 


School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 
MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 


Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministaes. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Byening service 7.30 P.M. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Situation as companion by woman 
experienced in nursing and housekeeping. Free 
to travel. References exchanged. Address C-174, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position. Address 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C—169. 


WANTED—GUESTS. Come to New Orleans, 
La.! Perfect winter climate. City of unfailing in- 
terest and charm. Unitarian, with roomy house, 
admirably located, solicits guests. Reference: 
Rev. George Kent. Address Miss ADELE PLATT, 
1725 Napoleon Avenue. 


New England Home jor Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs _ 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Funtington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Se 


